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The Month in Canada 


Autumn Meetings 

The chief interest in Congregational circles 
has been the association meetings, which 
were fairly well attended. Topics centered 
largely on problems of the churches, and 
questions of sociology and citizenship. The 
dominant note in at least two of the gather- 
ings was the debt campaign and as a result, 
churches which had been well nigh hopeless 
are in the forefront in effort and expectation. 


College Opening 

The re-opening of the Congregational Col- 
lege in Montreal was marked by the inaug- 
uration of Dr. E. Munson Hill as principal, 
whose address was on The Place of a Theolog- 
ical School in a Nation’s Life. Dr. Hill 
studied at Beloit, Andover and Yale, and came 
fresh from college life to the pastorate of 
Calvary Church, Montreal, in 1883, where he 
remained until called to this principalship two 
years ago. An address by Professor Willis- 
ton Walker of Yale University on The Place 
of Jonathan Edwards in History added greatly 
to the interest of the opening. 


Other Churches 

Methodists, and indeed all denominations, 
have been gladdened and helped by the visit 
of Mark Guy Pearse, whose meetings have 
been inspiring and largely attended. The one 
great cry of Presbyterians is for men for their 
magnificent work in the Northwest. Baptist 
churehes have rejoiced in their annual con- 
vention, marked by missionary zeal, evangel- 
ism and strong enthusiasm. Episcopal circles 
have been stirred over the proposed federa- 
tion of Trinity College, Toronto, with the 
Provincial University. The opposition has 
proved exceptionally strong, but federation 
will doubtless come. 


Political Circles 

The Dominion Parliament, just prorogued, 
will be memorable for a new transcontinental 
railway arranged with the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way Company, which will be of incalculable 
service in Canada’s development. The Alas- 
kan boundary award gave the members a 
topie for parting flights of oratory, by no 
means in accord with the decision. Brit'sh 
Columbia has had her first provincial election 
on strictly party lines, which gives a Conserv- 
ative ministry a narrow majority. J.P. G. 


Westward Ho 


In Rey. Charles A. Hilton’s acceptance of the call 


to Fremont Avenue Church, Minneapolis, the Bay 
State loses an honored, successful and beloved pas- 
tor. For a decade he has served the Randolph 
church with rare tact, marked ability, and spiritua] 
efficiency. Strong in the pulpit, sympathetic in 
parochial service, wise in the council and adminis- 
tration of the churches, he has greatly endeared 


himself not only to his congregation and townsmen, 
but also to the clergy of the state and to the fellow- 
ship of the churches. The church has strengthened 
this genial and consecrated ministry by loving 
thoughtfulness and conspicuous loyalty. Few 
clergymen are privileged to carry from New England 
such choice, discriminating, commendatory testi- 
moniais and credentials as those which Mr. Hilton 
bears to his Western charge. The deep and genuine 
regret which marks the severance of these pastoral 
ties in the East, and the enthusiasm and purpose 
which characterize the formation of the new bonds 
in the West emphas e the attractiveness of the min- 
istry as a calling. NORFOLK. 


Christian conversation, . . . to be effective, 
must wait its special opportunity. Be on the 
lookout for the opportunity, but do not force 
it. The fisherman waits until he feels the 
line pull before he strikes.—The Open Door. 
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ANTHESS Mined Voices 
CLOUGH-LEIGHTER, H. 
11,170. Bethlehem. Soprano Solo. . 
11,164. The Light of Men. — 
and AltoSolos . . 
MARZO, EDUARDO 
11,162. O Little Town of enpensonst 
Soprano Solo. . 
MILLER, RUSSELL KING 
11,173. An from the Realms of 
ra and Tenor Solos 
ROGERS, JAMES 
11,174. ae for ae aon 


SCHNECKER, P. 
11,167. Shout, O o Barth from Silence 
Wak ing. apes eas Bass 

Solos ° 


SHACKLEY, FREDERICK Ne. 
11,185. Thou Did’st Leave Thy 
Throne. (CarelAuthem) . 
SPENCE, WILLIAM R. 
11,183. Still is the Night in Bethie- 
hem. Sop. and Bass Solos. .12 


CAROLS (*Voices in Unison) 
ee, ase 
*Blessed M: 


SHA KLEY, Rg oat RICK eS 
11,184. le Shepherds W: 
SONGS 
BERWALD, W. : - 
The Birth phage eet 
DRESSLER, LOUIS 
The An colts Mecsas. 
(we ae hy 
NORRIS 


cur ae {High D} 


CANTATA 
MANNEY, CHARLES FONTEYN 
The Manger Throne: For asco 
Chorus,and Organ .. 


atched . 


High D 
Low Bp 


50 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON 


Chas. H. Ditson & Co., New York 15 





J. E. Ditson & Co., Philadelphia 








*¢The Oxford Teachers’ 
par excellence 


Bible is the Bible 
of the World”’ 





OXFORD 
Teachers’ Bibles 


WITH NEW HELPS 
MAPS and FULL-PAGE PLATES 





JUST ISSUED! 
OXFORD 


Minion 8voand Long Primer 
SELF-PRONOUNCING 
BIBLES 


Superb Large-Type Editions 
Reference-Concordance-T eachers 





THE OXFORD 
India Paper 


is universally acknowledged 
to be without a rival! 


This wonderful paper is a 
specialty of the Oxford Prem, 
and is manufactured at their 
own paper mills. The secret 
of its manufacture is known to 
only three living persons. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


OXPORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
American Branch 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Religious N otices 


Bogen env and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
be abi under this heading at ten cents a line. 





Tue Friday meetings of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions in Pilgrim Hall, weekly, at eleven o’clock. 


BANGOR ALUMNI Notice. The fall meeting of the 
Bangor Alumni Association of Boston and a, will 
be held Monday, Nov. 2, 1903, from 12 till 3 o’clock, in 
Hotel Bellevue, opposite Congregational House, Boston. 
You are urged to make a 8 orm Cee to ve 
this meeting. President 
our guest. He writes 1 
“there is much of interest to report and 

Dinner, 2 la carte, at ty rn Ares Will you ‘ae ef Do. 

A. H. WHEELOCK, Sec. and Tr 


‘eas. 
AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated Agri. — Object: to 
improve the moral and social! condition of Sus- 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices onder’ this heading, ot ezcceding pee lines ( (eight 
words to the line), cost ibers —_ each insertion. 
“Additional ti per insert ya 


lines ten cents each 





Wanted. Ina missionary school in the South, a lad 
competent to teach classes in vocal musi ic and to cult. 
bog individual voices. Address “ Vocal,” 44, care of 


Congregationalist. 
A Middie-aged Laay. "experienced missionar. ne 
sires position as church visitor or pastor’s helper. 
+, 45, ce 


erate salary. Highest reference. Address M. 
The Congregationalist, » Boston, Mass 


Boarders. Wanted. one or two boarders in a small 
private family. A pleasant home in Dorchester. Terms 
moderate. References exchanged. Address S., 44, office 
of The Congregationalist, Boston. 


Invalids or Conval enconte cn can secure first-class 
board and cose with private family at a large cous? 








tains chaplains and temperance 
homes and boarding houses in n leading seaports at home 
he ye Rm es libraries for outgol vessels ; 

‘8 Magarine, Seaman's iend and 


lige Boat. 
mtributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. opps ky, Erecitent. 
Rev. W. C. StT1TT, Secretary. W. HALL Ropes, Treasurer. 


Woman's Bo OF MISSIONS. The o sixth 
annual meeting the a ‘s Board: 0} ons 
avili be held in Plymouth Church, West Chapel Street, 
New Haven, Ct. ang and Thursday, Nov. = 
and 5th, 1903. b cdpeeday morning af te 
Anant Pope the vari ts 

en, and 
of the work it 


Mexico. Wednesday 
especialy for young — ‘Wednesday : ey 


Rev. Charlies Cuth ,D.D., 
and Rev. E. E. str . D. 
beg beg reduction of railroad rates on the certificate 
plan bes bos m secured. E. HARRIET STANWOOD, Sec’y. 
Oct. 22, 1903. 


and 





furnace heat, open fireplaces, bath, ete. 
Boston and Worcester references, Address A. W. Fuller, 
Box 85, North Brookfield, Mass. ‘ 


Rooms for Bent. The daughter of a New 
clergyman residing in Washington, D. C., will rent two 
or three rooms for the winter gad spring Ay a family or 

of three or four adults for Fp $40 a month. 
board near by or might board. "two or three. 
Pleasant rooms, eonemnt surroundings, good board. 


Address E. B. F., 45, care of The Con 
e ladies of Central 
Ch " ieee it to furnish your 
mas or wedding decorati in church or home. Special 
a - contains ithern Holly, Sabal 
Soveunte chexen oF oa sine, Anythine f ~*~ 
ern forests. last ear’s a dapte 


we . Proceeds 
for new church building. rite early. No orders after 
Dec. we Address Prank E. Jenkins, 229 NE Boule- 








A WORK THAT HAS A 
REPUTATION ON TWO 
CONTINENTS 


HILPRECHT’ 


EXPLORATIONS  §X"H EDITION, READY 
IN BIBLE LANDS =: 


Bg lished darter meg last 
suitable holiday present 
gwenty "yea and S. Ss ouperingeneias. 


. J. Holman & Co., Philadelphia. 
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Scribner Books of Much Importance 


NEW VOLUME OF THE INTERNATIONAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY 


COLD TESTAMENT HISTORY 


BY HENRY PRESERVED SMITH, D. D. 
Professor of Biblical History and Interpretation, Amherst College. Cr. 8vo, 
$2.50 net. (Postage 18 cents.) 


NEW VOLUME IN THE INTERNATIONAL CRITICAL COMMENTARY 


THE BOOK OF NUMBERS 


By REv. G. BUCHANAN GRAY, M. A. 
Lecturer in Hebrew, Mansfield College, Oxford. Cr. 8v0, $3.00 net 
( 


Postage 22 cents.) 


THE DIRECT AND FUNDAMENTAL PROOFS 
OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 


By GEORGE WILLIAM KNOX 

Professor of the Philosophy and History of Religion, Union Theological 
Seminary. 

An essay in comparative 


wlogetics, based upon the Nathaniel Tay lor Lec- 
tures given before the it, 


ivinity School of Yale —— y. 20 net. 
(Postage 11 cents.) 


OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM AND THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


By JOHN E. MCFADYEN 
Professor in Knox College, Toronto. $1.50 net. 


AN UNPUBLISHED ESSAY OF EDWARDS 
ON THE TRINITY 


With Remarks on Edwards and his Theology. 

By GEORGE P. FIsHER, D. D., LL. D. 

Emeritus Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale Univeralty: gl. - net. 
‘ostage 10 cen 


SHOES AND RATIONS FOR A LONG MARCH; 


(Postage 15 cents.) 





110th Thousand 


Gordon Keith 


“A tale with a big hearted, modern hero, honorable and masterful, a 
lovable gentleman worth reading about, even if one does not often meet 
his like. Tragedy, pathos, humor and skillful characterizations all have 
their place in this romance, and such women as the author seems to 
know are delightful to meet in or out of fiction.”"—Boston Globe. 


Illustrated, $1.50 


PAGE 





70th Thousand 


The Little Shepherd of 
Kingdom Come 


“The story is told with the simplicity of the highest art, and with 
a sincerity that carries the reader along with it. The iover of romance 
pure and simple, the student of character, the searcher for historic truth, 
all find much to delight and reward.”’"—N. Y¥. Times Saturday Review. 


Illustrated, $1.50 


FOX 





SMITH 50th Thousand 


Colonel Carter’s Christmas 


F. Hopkinson Smith has never done a sincerer, more wholesome or 
more fascinating tale than this, nor, as a piece of literary work, one more 
skillful and artistic. Its humanity is as sound and subtle as its sentiment 


son and at Home. 
By H. CLAY TRUMBULL 


A PRIMER OF HEBREW 


By CHARLES PROSPERO FAGNANT, D. D. 


By MALTBIE DAVENPORT BABCOCK 


$2.06 


or, Needs and Supplies in Practical Every=-Day Life 


poy Nm rmon-Growths from an Army Chaplain’s Talks in Camp and Field 


Former Regimental Chaplain United States Volunteers. 
$1.50 net. 


Of Union Theological Seminary, New York.- 
THOUGHTS FOR EVERY-DAY LIVING 


A es ale in full flexible limp leather. 


is sweet and convincing. 
Illustrated in colors, $1.50 





DAVIS 


12mo, 
(Postage 13 cents.) 


$1.50 net. (Postage extra.) 


sured, 


Mrs. Davis. 


With portrait. Boxed, 





The Bar Sinister 


It isa story of such individuality and charm that its great success is as 
Mr. Davis has written an introduction in which he tells all about the 
original Kid, for the Kid, you must know, is a real dog, and belongs to 


Illustrated in colors, $1.50 


30th Thousand 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS - NEW YORK 











An admirable book which should be in the 
hands of every young man 


The Call of the 
Twenticth Century 


By Davip Strarr JORDAN, 
Blood of the Nation,’’ etc. 80 pp. 12mo. 
80 cents net. Postage 6 cents additional. 


An Outline of the work which the Twentieth Century 
is to see accomplished, and of the character of the men 


who are to assume the responsibilities of its tasks. | 
Written in a strong, inspiring, manly way, as a stimulus | 


to the ambition of young men—and, indeed, good for all 
who would aim wisely to do “ the day’s work.” Hand- 
somely printed in two colors throughout, and attractively 
bound—a desirable volume for gift-book purposes. 
Society would be done a service if this little volume, so 
full of wisdom and inspiration, of sane counsel aud rare 
insight, could find its way into the minds and hearts of 
all American youth. 


Order from your Bookseller | 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


REMEMBER THAT 


Any Book You See Reviewed 


in this or any other paper or magazine 
may always be secured at as low a price 
as anywhere in the country from 


The Pilgrim Press 156 Pifth Ave., New York 


14 BEACON ST., BOSTON 
175 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


President of | 
Leland Stanford University, author of ‘‘ The | 





A Christmas Gift Book 
Sisters of Reparatrice 


By LUCIA GRAY SWETT 


Published by LEE & SHEPARD, Boston 
Price 80 cents, net, postage 8 cents 


“This lovely poem gives the title to the little volume, which is made up of 


others equally tender and musical.’”’—T'he Beacon, Boston. 


‘‘Robed in silver gray and 
boudoir to which it may find its 


| Poems which are almost like little songs, so 
oar do they sing themselves in the reader’s 
{ The Observer, New York. 
“oThey are delightfully reminiscent of the aie 
when people took the time and care to be real 
gentle and cultivated. A bright and dainty 
| old school air is the characteristic of the Girl 
of Other Days and Our Cups of Tea; the breath 
| of dried rose-leaves, a shimmer of lawn and the 
| hint of fantastic lands over seas mingle in the 
| latter and come to one like a whiff of fragrance 
| from an old-fashioned Indian jar of potpourri. 
| Che Boston Transcript. 
‘The Old Brocade ”’ takes us back to the ball 


‘EXCHANGEABLE S. S. LIBRARIES 


are a success. Frequent installments of 
new books keep up interest and it costs 
only about one-third as much to hire as to 








buy. Send for catalogue and order blank. 
The Pilgrim Press 
New York BOSTON Chicago 





arlanded with edelweiss, it will ornament any 
eneficent way. 


The Watchman, Boston. 


bat in Salem for General W ashington in 1789. 

"he other poems in the volume show a delicate 
fancy, and their one are 4° and me- 
lodiously expressed he book is both restful 
and inspiring. [Saturday Evening Gazette, 
Boston. 

A collection of verses so musical in their flow 
that they can be fairly said to sing themselves. 
[The A ‘Adeoritoer , Portland, Maine. 

These are very pleasing poems. They are 
written smoothly and bear the marks of cul- 


ture. The book is daintily made, a fitting 
= en the delicate verses. [The Milwaukee 
Journa 


All the 


B E ECH E R’ important works 
Ca 6 BOOKS 
Che Diigrim Press 


New York 
OR all kinds “of | Church and Sunday School 
Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores at 





HURCH 
dd GARPETS in 


AT MANU 
FACTURERS 


658 


JOHN H. PRAY & SONS Co., 


CARPETS AWD UPHOLSTERY. 


WASHINCTOR - Sar 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 





Boston or Chicago. 


BOSTON. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS Pop FOREIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, Bos H. 

~ hi id John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Pure Agent. Office in New York, cote Ave. 
and — y-second St. ; in Chicago, 153 La Salle 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY tele A 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N.Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer. to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all ¢ correspondence soteting., to estates ana 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
D.D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washin t Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary ; ; Don O. elton 
ciate ‘Secretary ; Rev. R. A. Beard, D. D., Congregational 
House, Boston, astern I Representative. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 

Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York. Missions in 4 
United States, evangelistic and educational at the 
and in the West, among the Indians and Chinese, Boston 
office, 615 Congregational H ; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle St. Donations may be sent to either of the above 
offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, aren Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-second St., New York ¢ ity. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUsLBInS Socigty. 
Aids in building churches and parsor Rev. Charlies 
H. ot oe « Secretary j Rev. D. D. 

Emeritus ; Charles 8. Hope, 

East : 22d St., New York, N.Y. Rev. ©. H. Taintor, 151 
Washi toa we Chicago lll.; Rev. G. A. Hood, Congre- 
tio Boston, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff 

) 37 Cc, A. “Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 


ae EDUCATION Society (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. Ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. Ed- 
ward 8. Tead, veel TE Secretary; S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices 61: ongre; ational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington st. Chicago, I 

THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Congregational House, Boston. Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., ‘president; Geo. M. Boynton, D. D., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The omplasnentive expenses of this de nt 
are wholly Searee * y appropriations from the Busi- 
ness De contributions from churches, 
Sunday emees 4 and individuals go Lead mission- 
ary Work. A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field Secretary an 
Rev. F. J. Marat is New England Superintendent for 
this department. 

one ness tment, in charge of the Business 
, . known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 
publishe The C ionalist and Christian World, the 

iigrim Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday School pa- 
pers, books for Sunday schools and home ing. Rec- 
ords and Requisites for churches and Sunday schools, 
| sells the books of all other publishers as well as its 

treasury is entirely separate from that of the 

Missionary Department to which, however, it makes 
annual appropriations. Orders for books and sober’. 
tions for periodicals from Ohio and x3 states east 
should be sent to the Business Ma H. Tewks- 
bury, at Boston, and from the Inter! ~y <7 Western 
states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Nl. 


direct! 





NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
(care Trustees National Council). Helps needy Congre- 
gational ministers and widows and pe of deceased 
ministers. Seeks permanent fund of $1,000,000. Asks 
for annual offerings from churches, yersonal donations 


and bequests. | Chairman, Rev. H. Stimson, D. BD.; 

Secretary, Wm. A. Rice, D. D., Fourth Ave. and 
22d St., New York ; Treasu Rev. Samuel B. coer 
206 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Ct; Field Secre 


New England, Rev. Edward Hawes, v. D., Hartford, 
BosToN SEAMAN’S FRIEND Boctyre, tne incorpernind 


1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, 6 § 
a reneenee, Geo. uld; Corresponding Seere v. 
P. Osborne, Room 601 Congregational House, ton. 


a Cong regational society devoted to the material, social, 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nati ons, 
and supported mainly by the churches of New England. 
Bequests should be made poresse to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches and 
individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
=) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 

ETY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua 
Colt, Secretary ; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SuUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to ghurches desiring pastors or 
Rom supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 

20m 610 Congregational House, Boston. Kev. Charles 

Rice, Secretary. 

saas OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
ey Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 

E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Se ‘hools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres. ; E. Kelsey, Treas. ; George 
Flint, Sec., 101 \Fooaants St., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704, Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 88 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Secretary. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY: ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; Miss L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 

THE WOMAN'S SEAMAN’S FRIEND Society of Bos- 
ton omny to the Boston Seaman’s Friend pape ty 


601 Congregational House, Boston. Annual m 
bership 1.00, life membership $20.00. President, Mrs. 
ares a, 13 Ash St., Camb age, Mass. ; _Treabarer, 
Miss ae hag 19 Greenville St., Rox 
Correspond Secre tary. rs. Edward 8. “hain, of 
Lake View At. Cambri ige j Clerk, Miss Fannie Vose, 
Highland St., Milton, M 


Affiliated Societies 


AMERICAN TRACT eters AS ope and circulates 


Kvangelical Christian lite in 155 languages 

home and abroad. employs scolporters: rs; makes & grants 
to Sabbath schools, ‘te. Span- 
ish, t and Mormon, work work specialties. Dona- 
tions solicited. Louis tag, Asst Treas., 150 
Nassau St., Sec., 


ew York; E * Bli .D., Field Sec. 
F. A. Henderson, Manager, 54 B romfield St., Boston. 
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illustrations from recent phs ; 
Revised Bible which pel eg 


Pronunciation, etc., in one a-d-c list; 





For sale by all lead: beading techn 
THOMAS WELSON & SO. 





The Congregationalist says: “* An ideal companion for study.” 


Teachers’ Edition 


of The American Standard 


Revised Bible 


contains, in addition to the text edited by the American Revision Committee, the Concise Bible 

Dictionary which has short ain abeek the Bible, 

Combined 

oncordance, Subject Index, Scripture Proper Names with their 
Bible Atlas with twelve maps with index to every place 

. A p Biblical "92.25 a single volume, 


sent postpat: 





its writers, its mmnery, Ss , etc, with a, ‘ 
¢ American Standar 


on paleo Of pric 
37-41 East 18th 


Brice. Send for catatogue to 
Mew York. 











THE LIFE OF 


Philander Chase 


First Bishop of Ohio and Illinois, Founder of 


Kenyon and Jubilee Colleges. 
Grand-daughter, 
LAURA CHASE SMITH. 
Svo, 364 pages, 25 illustrations, $3.00 net. 
(Postage 19 cts.) 


By his 


“One who admires soldierly qualities in spiritual ex- 
ercise cannot but read this story with delight.” —/nterior. 


“The work is of singular interest.”—¥. I Times Sat. 
Revie. 
“ The record of a dauntiess and valuable life.’’— Boston 


Transcript. 

“He had the resourcefulness of the pioneer, the stat- 
ure and the spirit that belongs to our heroic age.’’- 
Churchman. 

“ Particularly valuable for the picture it gives of early 
life in New England and Ohio, and it is worthy of the 
ian whose name it commemorates, ’—Philadelpina Press. 


Spiritual Power 
at Work 


A Study of Spiritual Forces and Their 
Application. 
By REV. GEORGE HENRY HUBBARD. 
12mo, cloth $1.25 net. 
“ The 
rational, 
power through the Holy Spirit. 
sxreat aid to understanding the nature and laws of this 
power, and devising the wisest modes of applying it. 
The use of the Bible, prayer, revivals, missions, and 
other related themes are discussed in a most practical 
and helpful way, This onght to be one of the best new 
minister’s books.”’—Christean Endeavor World. 
“ This is a book filled with rare spiritual power... . 


(Postage 10 ets.) 


book is an earnest attempt to present in a 
practical manner the scriptural doctrine of 


Vivid, intense in style, the book is helpful, inspiring and | 


We commend it to our readers as a masterly 
Holy Ghost.”—. 


practical. 
setting forth of the power of the 


Observer. 


Note-Book of an 
Adopted Mother 


Experience in the Home Training 
of a Boy. 
By ELEANOR DAVIDS. 


12mo, 266 pages, $1.20 net. (Postage 12 cts.) 


“An unusually entertaining volume, because it gives | 


the actual experiences of an adopted mother in rearing 
a boy of seven years old, whom she took from a chari- 
table institution. ... / At first she tried to bring up the 
boy by rule, and ignored too much the individuality 
there is in every human being. The boy seems to 
have taught her as much as he learned, albeit uncon- 
sciously.”—Philadelphia laquirer. 


E. P. DUTTON @ CO, 
Publishers, 
31 West 23d Street, New York. 


re you ever buy any books, you cannot afford to 

be without the new Pilgrim Press Catalogue, 
which quotes low prices on all the popular books, 
religious and secular. Send a stamp and get one 
at the Congregational Bookstore, cither at Boston 
or Chicago. 
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The Song of Our 
Syrian Guest 


By REV. WM. A. KNIGHT. 


This was an article which appeared in 
The Congregationalist a few months ago, 
and orders kept coming for additional 
copies of the paper containing it until 
that number was exhausted. Still re- 
quests for the article came in, and finally 


, Mr. John Wanamaker’s Bethany Sunday 


School in Philadelphia requested us to 
print 3,000 copies of it for them. 

A brief announcement in The Congre- 
gationalist that it could now be had in 
leaflet form brought daily orders for it 
and it evidently strikes a responsive 
chord in many hearts. We can now 
supply it in a neat pamphlet for 5 cts., 
50 cts. per dozen or $3.00 per hundred, 
postpaid. 

Would you like a few copies ? 


The Piigrim Press 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


N. B.—People who do not take The Con- 
yregationalist bo miss many good things! 


‘Weekly Offering Envelopes 


The volume will be a | 


Remember, it takes ten days to two weeks, 
during the busy season, to get an order for 
envelopes filled when specially printed to 
order. We print millions of them for churches 
every winter, and in the interest of our cus- 
tomers as well as of ourselves and the printers 
we solicit early orders. 

We furnish envelopes, numbered and dated, 
at 8 cents per package in quantities. This in- 
cludes special printing, name of church, etc. 
Small quantities 10 cts. per package, postpaid. 
| Each package has a different number, each 
envelope in a package has a different date, 
and a package has 52 envelopes, one for each 
Sunday. Our price is much less than ordinary 
printers can afford to make. 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON Chicago 


New York 


JOHN ROBINSON, 
THE PILGRIM PASTOR 


By Ozora S. Davis, D. D. Net, $1.00, 


No biography is now. accessible of the gifted and 
frited Pilgrim pastor who did so much to 
yromote the Pilgrim migration which he did not 
ive = aes br De . ong ceed a ee ree 
to all interest n grim history by w s 
book, in which he has incorporated much material 
which is new as well as the most interesting and 
significant facts — from. earlier works. 


The Pilgrim Press 
BOSTQN. 





New York Chicago 
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REVELL'S: sc .scner ee 
WwW E E K L Y OUR NEW LIST OF 
COLUMN 


OVER 100 TITLES 
G. CAMPBELL MORGAN, D. D. 


~—LIST FREE FOR 
The Crises of the Christ 


THE ASKING. 
“ Profoundly Biblical, stanchly conservative in its the- 








ology, sturdy in its perseveri march of thought, the 
book will instruct and inspire all its readers.”— Christian 
Endeavor World. Cloth, net, $2.00. 


NOAH K. DAVIS, LL. D., Univ. of Virginia. 
The Story of the Nazarene 


A popular presentation of the life of our Lord, appeal- 
ing to the great body of intelligent readers. 
Illustrations and Maps. Cloth, net, $1.75. 
JAMES H. SNOWDEN, D. D. 
Scenes and Sayings in the 


Life of Christ 


An oxpoottery life of our Lord for devotional reading. 
Abounding in homiletic suggestion, and filled to the 
brim with poetical thoughts on the events of the humaz 
life of the Christ. Cloth, net, $1.50. 


DAVID J. BURRELL 


Christ and Progress 


A Discussion of the Problems of our Times. 
Like all Dr. Burrell’s work these chapters are rational, 
practical, affirmative, forceful. Cloth, net, $1.20. 


A. MORRIS STEWART, M. A. 


The Temptation of Jesus 


An Interpretation. 
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WESTERN LANDS 


AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. CIBSON, 13! State Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


THE GLORY OF BETHLEHEM. 


Something New. Prepared to meet the demand for 
a better grade of Service. STANDARD MUSIC 
FORM: Octavo Size, Colored Covers, Printed from 
Engraved Plates. Inchales selection for choir. 
Text by Rev. B. B. JamEs, Ph. D. (J.H.U.). Music 
by Prof. C. H. Bocnau of the Peabody Conservatory, 
5 cts. per copy; $4.50 per hundred, not prepaid. 
Send for sample direct, or examine through Congre- 
gational Bookstore. 
THE CENTURY MUSIC CO., 
2016 N. Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 





BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. §§/"Serd for 
Catalogue. The sy 8, BELL Co., Hillsboro, Oo. 
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ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5 
CHURCH CLUBS, UNDER SPECIAL CONDITIONS, $2 
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Boston and Chicago 
J. H. Tewksbury, Business Manager. 
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“As fresh as it is convincing, as sane and cultured as it 
is devout, as strong in its appeal to the intelligence as it 
is captivating to the heart and conscience,” — 7 
Magazine, London. Cloth, net, $1.25. 


T. H. WRIGHT 


The Finger of God 


Studies and Suggestions in the Miracles of Jesus. 


A thoroughly sane examination of the Miracles. The 
author believes that the miracles occurred, and had a 
rational purpose. He brings forward every opinion or 
scientific fact, following an open minded method 
throughout. ‘ Net, $1.25. 


JOHN E. KING, D. D. 


The Theology of Christ’s 
Teaching 


By the late Principal of Manitoba College, Winnipeg. 

“ Ever scholarly, there is at times a glowing fervor 
which is as refreshing as a gentle breeze to the soul. A 
posthumous product of very great value to the church.” 
—Christian Observer. Cloth, net, $2.60. 


W. MOLLER. Translated by C. H. IRWIN 


Are the Critics Right 


An important new work on the Higher Criticism of the 
Old Testament. This isan attempt to meet the Higher 
Critics on their own ground. It is sometimes thought 
that German theologians have uaiverEy accepted the 
conclusions of the Higher Criticism. This book affords 
evidence to the contrary. Net, $1.00. 


GERALD D. HEUVER 
The Teachings of Jesus 
Concerning Wealth 


Studied in the light of His environment and compared 
with His contemporaries. With introduction by Her- 
rick Johnson, D. D, Cloth, net, $1.00. 


CHARLES PERREN 
Outline Sermons and Plans 
for Evangelistic Work 


Some years ago Dr. Perren prepared his“ Revival Ser- 
mons,” Which has been a standard book fora decade. 
This present volume succeeds in supplementing the 
earlier book and its methods. Cloth, net, $1.20. 


DAVID R. BREED, D. D. 


The History and Use of 


Hymns and Hymn Tunes 


“ This timely book equally useful to theological stu 
dents, ministers, choir leaders and singers, is @ valuable 
contribution, ... Professor Breed writes a clear and 


raphie style and makes the book delightful ye 
"7 a me dt Banner. Cloth, net, $1.50. 


DAVID GREGG, D. D. 
Individual Prayer as a 
Working Force 


A telling exposition and a timely one. 

“ Forceful, earnest, and practical, his words ought to 
stir Christian hearts to a truer and nobler ——— on of 
prayer.”—Christian Adrocate, N. ¥ Cloth, net, 60c. 


WILLIAM CHESTER 
Immortality a Rational Faith 


The predictions of Science, Philosophy and Religion 
on a future life. Cloth, net, $1.00. 


JAMES G.-K. MeCLURE 
Living for the Best 
“Like its predecessors, the volume is modest in its 


dimensions, Quakerish in its garb, but beautiful in its 
purity of thought.”—The Interior. Cloth, net, 60c. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


New York, 158 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 63 Wash St. 
Toronto, 27 Richmond St.W. London and burgh 
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ARMOUR’S EXTRACT of BEEF CALENDAR OFFER 








New American Girl Art Calendar for 1904 


Consists of fac-simile reproductions of drawings by John Cecil Clay, 
Ernest Haskell, Hamilton King, G. G. Wiederseim, Sewell Collins and 
Otto Schneider. Arranged in six sheets (10 x 16% inches) and tied with 
ribbon for hanging. Sent postpaid to any address on receipt of twenty- 
five cents, or metal cap from jar of 


® Armour's 
Gy Extract , 
of Beef hi 


mo THE BEST EXTRACT OF THE ‘- 
BEST BEEF FOR MAKING ; 
| SOUPS, SAUCES, GRAVIES “ee 
—_ AND BEEF TEA. Red, Buff and Black on 


Light Ground 









Jen and Ink and Colored 
Crayon - 


By Ernest Haskell 


Striking Effect on 
(iray Ground 


4») Hamilton King 


Py 


a 
4 


ne ") 


a 


Red aid Black ou a 
Bull Ground me = By G. G. Wiederseim 


By Otto Schneider ART PLATE OFFER 


We have a small edition ot calendar designs as art plates (1074x18 inches) for framing or 
portfolio: Single plates will be mailed postpaid for twenty-five cents each, or the six complete, 
4 by prepaid express, $1.00. (One metal cap from jar of Extract good for single sheet, or six 
caps for complete set). 


Armour CQ Company, Chicago Detieate Coloring on Soft 


Tour Ground 











Black and Red on 
Buff Ground ~ . ; : 
Copyright, 1903, Armour & Company, Chicago By Sewell Collins 


By Joka € Cc vecil Clay 


| YOUNG PEOPLE'S 


| SONGSor PRAISE 





| The PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY . , — _ a counterfeit. 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York Every genuine 


| Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. HARTSHORN 
Advises parents about schools. Shade Roller 


| WM. O. PRATT, — 











” MASSACHUSETTS, AND DOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 








ByIRAD, SANKEY. | 


pone" dpa with the SELECT of the ANDOVE R, | YOUR RUC C S 





otp, SEPARATE EDITIO¥ for 
Christian Endeavor Societies | began its 96th year Sept. 16, 1903. 




















Handsomely bound in silk finish cloths. | For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loc: 
Each, 25 cts, & COPY, Cr $25.00 per 100. | factfities. ngs, courses of study, lectureships,and special | Antouwi i sn abe. NS OARPat 
Returnable sampie sent on request. | 
THE BIGLOW & MAIK CO., New York & Chicago. Apply to Prof. C. 0. DAY. | TET Le hee tea 
| - 
Por Sale by Long. S. S. & Pub. Socisty, Boston and Chicago | Ny, n5acHusETTS, LoWELIL. 1s TEMPLE PLACE 
7 | Rogers Hall School | ACENTS WANTED 
° . To 
4 Published | For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vas- | 
Recognized as the , by sar, Wellesley, Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful SUBSCHIPTIONS Record of Christian Work 
Standard Hymn Book | The Century CoNY. rounds. Goif, Basket Ball, Tennis, Field Edited by W. R. Moovy. 
: ockey. Liberal commission. Write for particulars. 
_ Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. Record of Christian Work, East Northfield, Mass. 

























: Send Coupon 
An Annual Income Guaranteed { "5 Sur 


For Wife or Children 
x : iit 


Without committing myself to any action, I 
shall be glad to receive free Particulars and 
Rates of Whole Life Policies showing Trust 














Fund Privilege. 
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THE(@NGREGATIONALIST 


Volume LXXXVIH 
Number 45 


Event and Comment 


Next Week 
The Literary Biographical Number 
of The Congregationalist 


Reviews of Morley’s Life of Gladstone, by Rev. 
Reuen Thomas, D.D., of Brookline, Mass., and 
Rev. J. Morgan Gibbon of London. 

Forthcoming biographies of Henry Ward Beecher, 
Senator Hoar, William W. Storey and others will 
be reviewed at length, accompanied by numerous 
portraits. 

About Authors and Their Publishers, by Ciara E. 
Laughlin. 


The desire to render a merited 
tribute to a veteran servant 
of Christ and of the churches while he is 
still with us, has prompted the placing of 
a picture of Henry Clay Trumbull on our 
cover this week. In the appreciation of 
him elsewhere published, a member of 
our staff has brought to light many inter- 
esting and inspiring facts concerning his 
career as army chaplain, author, editor 
and field worker in the kingdom of God. 
His name still stands on the list of minis- 
ters in our Congregational Year-Book, 
and we extend to him the greetings of his 
fellow Congregationalists the country 
over who rejoice that he is still bringing 
forth fruit in old age, and who hope that 
many more years of happy and useful life 
may be his portion. 


Our Portrait 


New England Con- 
gregationalists are 
asking aid from 
the Church Building Society as freely as 
those of the West but give to that society 
one of the lowest places in their benefi- 
cence among the six societies, while the 
West gives it one of the highest places. 
Maine for the last seven years has asked as 
much money as it has contributed, except 
a legacy of $5,000. Massachusetts has 
asked as much as it has given for the last 
three years. Last year the society paid to 
Massachusetts churches $24,600 and re- 
ceived from it $21,000. Rhode Island this 
year has taken a loan from the society of 
as much money as it has contributed in 
eight years, except the gifts of one man 
and a legacy of $2,000. Last yearNew Eng- 
land contributed to the society $30,000. In 
these figures good reasons appear for the 
compaign now going on to increase con- 
tributions for building meeting houses, 
and for the call of the new secretary, Dr. 
Richards, for $100,000 as a jubilee gift, 
which is regarded as a fair proportion to 
what New England gives the other soci- 
eties. 


New England’s Obligation 
to the Building Society 


The Universalist Convention, 
p cary which was held in Washington, 
_D. C., last week, decided that 
its general superintendent shall be elected, 
not by the convention, but by the board 





of trustees, and shall act entirely under 
the direction of the board. The conven- 
tion was almost evenly divided on the 
question, which is similar to one that for 
some time has been before our societies. 
They, too, have been divided as to whether 
their secretaries should be chosen by the 
whole body, or by the boards chosen by 
the whole body. On one side is the argu- 
ment that the salaried officers should be 
selected by those best acquainted with 
the requirements of the office, as is the 
custom in railroad, bank and other busi- 
ness corporations. On the other side is 
the jealousy for the democracy of the 
churches, and the fear lest the manage- 
ment of their most important affairs shall 
fall into the hands of a few, even though 
those few are their own choice. Consid- 
erable discussion is still in order before 
Congregational polity in administering 
the affairs which belong to all the churches 
can be authoritatively defined. 


The keynote of the 
Baptists Aggressive yrassachusetts Baptist 
and Discerning oe 

Association last week 
was: preparation for adequate evangel- 
ization of the home state and for Chris- 
tian labor among the incoming emigrants 
from Southern and Eastern Europe. The 
situation was discussed in a sanguine, 
hopeful mood, and it was clearly pointed 
out by Dr. Horr of the Watchman, in his 
paper on The Re-evangelization of Massa- 
chusetts, that no good will ever be done 
so long as Christians of the old English 
Protestant stock feel that the new comers 
are a necessary evil, so long as they are 
patronized, or not met on the plane of 
essential manhood and womanhood. ‘If 
we have any knowledge or tradition or 
privilege, we have no higher duty than to 
make them partakers of it,’’ says Dr. 
Horr. He also sees, as does Dr. Emrich, 
our new home missionary secretary, that 
‘the resemblances between the better 
types of Roman Catholicism and a true 
Christianity are such that there are un- 
usual difficulties in supplanting Roman- 
ism by Protestantism’’ among the new 
comers. ‘‘Just now,’’ he adds, ‘those 
who are contemplating the absorption of 
Romanism into Protestantism are not ad- 
dressing themselves to a practical end.”’ 


eee Archbishop Ireland re- 
e Church's Appre- contly said that Roman 
praia aniev ses Catholic colleges were 
never before so crowded with students as 
now. Conditions have changed in recent 
years, hedeclares. ‘‘ No Church will dom- 
inate thought unless it is fully equipped 
in all learning of the day, sacred and pro- 
fane; fully prepared to meet the oppo- 





nents of religion on their own ground. 
This fact is recognized and the Catholic 
Church is preparing herself to meet the 
issue.’’ Protestants also have awakened 
anew to the necessity of education in its 
broad sense for their ministry. Once it 
was the prevailing idea that the less 
Christians knew of the beliefs and ways 
of thinking of those whom they sought 
to win to be followers of Christ, the 
more sure would be their success, Paul’s 
saying to the Corinthians was perverted 
to support this view, ‘‘I determined not 
to know anything among you, save Jesus 
Christ, and him crucified.”’” This view 
still lingers in our churches. But the 
hearty response given at the recent 
meeting of the American Board to Dr. 
Charles Cuthbert Hall’s insistence that 
the missionary should be a thorough stu- 
dent of comparative religion was evidence 
of the growing and already prevailing con- 
viction that the church which is to tri- 
umph must have educated leaders, men 
not only knowing the Christian gospel, 
but the life and learning of the nations 
in our time. The Christian Church is 
coming to estimate learning, not only 
as an instrument to bring men under its 
control but as a means of bringing all 
mankind into the unity of the faith and 
into the knowledge of the Son of God. 


If, as seems to be the 
case, the best church 
work of the year is increasingly com- 
pressed into the six months beginning 
November first, how earnest and purpose- 
ful ought such work to be from this time 
on. If the church is given the right of 
way over clubs, amusements and social 
obligations, if it can command the sincere 
interest and enthusiasm of a good major- 
ity of its members, what might not he 
accomplished before the first of next 
May! This is altogether a personal mat- 
ter and the way in which you and you 
and you decide it will mean more to the 
kingdom of heaven than all the confer- 
ences and councils of all the denomina- 
tions that have been held this autumn. 


A Personal Matter 


Bishop J. Lancaster 
Spalding of Peoria, 
Ill., one of the emi- 
nent leaders of the Liberal wing withia 
the Roman Catholic Church in this coun- 
try, in an address on The Meaning and 
Worth of Education, before a large audi- 
ence of Massachusetts public school 
teachers last week, admirably defined the 
culture ideal of education. ‘The purpose 


A Romanist’s Tribute 
to the American School 


for which the school exists is not to turn 
out products, but to set up processes, 
processes of vivification, wherein life is 
transmitted from the living to the liviag 
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—life of the mind, of the conscience, of 
the heart, of the imagination.’”’ It is in- 
teresting to note a Roman Catholic say- 
ing that ‘‘the spread of enlightenment 
diffused by the popular school”’ has been 
‘the indispensable condition and largely 
the cause”’ of the marvelous advance of 
‘the last one hundred years in all practical 
affairs of life, an advance which Bishop 
Spalding admits has been more rapid 
than in any preceding thousand years’ his- 
tory of the world. The ‘‘popular’’ school 
of this country is the free public school, 
and Bishop Spalding knows it, and is 
large enough to acknowledge it. 


; The death of Emma 
Emma Booth-Tucker jp ooth-Tucker, known 
by her associates as ‘‘the Consul,” in a 
railway wreck in Missouri last week takes 
from the ranks of the Salvation Army 
its formost woman worker. The second 
daughter of General Booth, of her own 
option she followed the example of her 
distinguished father and mother and 
when only eighteen years old assumed 
important responsibilities in connection 
with the army, particularly as the head 
of a training school in London. She 
married in 1888 Booth-Tucker and their 
union was an ideal one. Since 1896 the 
two have had the general direction of the 





Salvation Army in this country, taking 
up the leadership laid down by Ballington 
Booth on account of disagreements with 
his father. During these last seven years 
Mrs. Booth-Tucker has been her husband’s 
chief helper and advisor and has had with 
him joint and equal authority. Possess- 
ing much of her father’s discernment and 
executive ability, she aided in expanding 
the work of the army in many directions. 
Her deep interest in social reconstruction 
led her and her husband to devise and 
realize important agencies like wood- 
yards, rescue homes, nurserys and or- 
phanages, as well as an extensive coloni- 
zation scheme in Colorado for poor people. 
There will be universal sympathy for 
Commander Booth-Tucker, who has been 
nearly over-powered by this sudden and 
tragic bereavement, and many without as 
well as within the Salvation Army will 
mourn the departure of so winsome and 
gifted a woman. 


A discussion is being car- 
ried on in Carnegie Hall, 
Pittsburg, between two 
ministers which, according to reports, 
draws audiences that crowd the building. 
‘The topics are: Probation after Death, 
Soul Sleeping of the Dead till the General 
Resurrection, the ‘‘Saints’’ Saved in the 
“First Resurrection’ and the Multitudes 


Where Pittsburg 
and Boston Differ 
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To Be Saved in the Subsequent Resurrec- 
tion, the Coming of Christ Preceding the 
Millennium, and the Denial of Conscious 
Torment of Lost Souls. The pastor of a 
Bible House Congregation, Rev. C. T. 
Russell, affirms that the Scriptures clearly 
teach these positions; and Rev. Dr. E. L. 
Eaton, a Methodist pastor, sustains the 
negative. The addresses are fully re- 
ported in the Pittsburg Post, and each 
speaker receives prolonged applause. In 
reading the reports thus far we do not 
discover any new light on these curious 
questions, but we find an interesting sug- 
gestion of the difference between differ- 
ent localities in religious matters which 
attract attention. In Boston a discussion 
of such questions as whether or not the 
soul is unconsious while the body is lying 
in the grave would attract no more at- 
tention than a discussion on the validity 
of baptism by sprinkling as compared 
with immersion. But it was not long 
ago that some addresses on the philoso- 
phy of Ralph Waldo Emerson drew a 
crowd which filled Symphony Hall and 
left a great multitude of unsuccessful ap- 
plicants for tickets of admission. 


Chicago Univetsity is con- 
sidering the matter of en- 
dowing its athletic sports’ 
administrative side so that evils attendant 
on dependence on gate receipts may be 
done away with. Caspar Whitney, the 
well-known authority on sports, is call- 
ing on presidents of some of our leading 
universities and colleges to eject from 
the ranks of academic athletes men 
who are known to be professionals in 
the sense that they have accepted pay 
as baseball or football players. Principal 
Alfred Stearns of Phillips Andover Acad- 
emy, last week, at the conference on 
secondary education held at Northwest- 
ern University, described the underhand 
methods and evil influence of many of 
the ‘‘coaches’’ employed by schools and 
colleges to superintend athletic activity. 
These are straws pointing to a coming 
much-needed reform. The passion for 
success, institutional rivalry and undue 
emphasis on the physical side of student 
life have induced many of our schools 
and colleges of highest repute to tolerate 
practices of late years which are repre- 
hensible; and it is time that administra- 
tors and trustees of such institutions 
awoke to the fact that public opinion and 
parental desire call for summary action. 


Safeguards 
about Athletics 


icisciaheiiinias The mid-October meet- 
perro ree _— ings of the Congrega- 

tional churches of 
England and Wales were held at Bourne- 
mouth. They appear to have been nota- 
ble for the discussion of new subjects, for 
a new attitude toward topics which are 
becoming old, for new men coming into 
leadership and for the recognition as vet- 
erans of leaders who recently were young 
men. Rev. J. D. Jones and his church, 
Richmond Hill, were the hosts. The 
chairman, Dr. Horton, took foreign mis- 
sions as the subject of his address. Sil- 


vester Horne preached the Union sermon 
on the City of God, urging that the su- 
preme need of the empire was not tariffs 
but the knowledge of God and of Jesus 
Christ. Principal Forsyth gave a power- 
ful address on the need of a positive gos- 
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pel. Professor-Garvie, Morgan Gibbon 
and Campbell Morgan were prominent 
speakers. The Christian Endeavor Soci- 
ety made new claims for recognition and 
received new support. Alfred Hutton, 
M. P., who goes from Londo to Bradford 
every Sunday to superintend one of the 
largest Sunday schools in the north of 
England, made a strong plea for the 
young people. Congregationalists are 
said to be the most prominent of the Free 
churches in political affairs, which were 
in evidence whatever subject was dis- 
cussed. The champions of the education 
question strove to force it to the front, 
yet some of the most ardent opponents of 
the present law like Horton and Horne, 
refused to permit it to dominate the as- 
sembly. The Macedonian horrors, the in- 
capacity of the government as shown by 
the revelations of the war commission, 
and temperance reform claimed attention 
alongside of foreign missions, evangeliza- 
tion and the church’s spiritual life. The 
election of Prin. J. A. Mitchell of Not- 
tingham College to the secretariat of the 
Union in place of the late W. J. Woods 
was made an event of much interest and 
congratulation. 


The Religious Education 
Association is fortunate 
in securing as its secretary 
Dr. Ira Landrith of Nashville, Tenn. He 


A Secretary 
for the R. E. A. 





is a Texan by birth, a graduate of Cum- 
berland University, Lebanon, Tenn., and 
is not yet quite forty years old. His ex- 
perience as an editor of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian, as a leader in Y. M. C. A. 
affairs, in Christian Endeavor work and 
in civic reform fits him for the-important 
executive duties he has been prevailed on 
to accept. The work he has entered on 
with the beginning of this month is one 
of great possibilities and the right man 
seems to have been found for it. Dr. 
Landrith will have his headquarters in 
Chicago. Pe fete ts 
i iebiieieliiia It is significant that Congre- 
gational leaders of religious 
— thought in England, now 
that advanced positions for which they 
have been contending are recognized 
and established, are protesting against 
the theories of those who have outrun 
them. Dr. Horton at the autumn assem- 
bly of the union characterized the work 
of Cheyne, Schmiedel and Van Manen 
in the Biblical Encyclopedia as disinte- 
grating criticism ‘‘which, like a blind, 
mordant tooth, gnawed indifferently at 
the excrescences and the vitals.” Dr. 
Forsyth said that in his early ministry 
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the choice was between the old orthodoxy 
and the new theological liberalism. Re- 
ligious liberalism had triumphed but 
turned out in its triumph to be disap- 
pointing and today is a spent force. The 
outburst of applause which followed his 
assertion that there is something in man 
which has not been merely evolved 
showed a profound longing for a new 
recognition of the presence of God in 
human history and life. At the same 
time the advanced ground now occupied 
and intrenched was made plain in the ad- 
dress of Prin. Vaughan Pryce on the Seat 
of Authority in Religion, that it was 
God’s way to submit his revelation to 
human intelligence. The new secretary, 
Principal Mitchell, said that they must 
exercise the principle of discrimination 
and attach the greatest authority to those 
portions of Scripture which brought them 
nearest to the heart of Christ. Dr. Arch- 
ibald Duff thought that the reaction 
against criticism would soon pass away. 
The prominent fact in the discussions, 
however, was that authority is not to be 
found exclusively in the Bible nor in the 
Church, but that the conscience of each 
individual is his authority, whose spir- 
itual force depends on his apprehension 
of the truth which is gained through the 
manifestation to him of the redeeming 
grace of Jesus Christ. 


The report of the re- 
ceiver of the United 
States Ship Building Company, Hon. 
James Smith, formerly United States 
Senator from New Jersey, corroborates 
testimony recently taken in court in New 
York city, as to the rottenness of the 
financing of that great aggregation of 
corporations. Most of them were facing 
deficits when they were absorbed. The 
receiver recommends that certain proper- 
ties be sold for what they can bring; 
that suits be brought against all those 
who received something for nothing; and 
that steps be taken to force the Bethlehem 
Steel Company—the only money-making 
corporation absorbed whose interests and 
his own Mr. Charles Schwab so carefully 
guarded, to contribute of its earnings to 
the health and stability of the larger cor- 
poration. When such suits are brought 
and certain men go on the stand, the 
country will have yet other shocking 
evidence as to what ‘‘high finance’’ has 
been in this country during the past few 
years. 


The World of Graft 


Secretary of the In- 
terior Hitchcock 
states that the frauds in connection with 
the taking up of land in Oregon and 
Washington have been exaggerated so 
far as they affect high Government offi- 
cials, and that the sum _ stolen from 
the Government has not been as large 
as alleged. Minor Government oflicials 
and private citizens are already in the 
toils and have suffered loss of office, 
and prosecution. The Grand Jury of 
Minneapolis has brought in a report of 
corruption among the municipal legis- 
lators of that city. The investigation of 
Chicago’s municipal government author- 
ized by the municipal legislature has 
exposed a state of organized vice and 
barter in the bodies and souls of youth, 
which has deeply stirred the community. 
The Good Government Club of Boston 


Frauds East and West 


has had evidence laid before it which 
will bring about an investigation of Bos- 
ton’s Street Department, and the com- 
missioner’s relations with the asphalt 
trust. ‘‘Sam”’ Parks, the notorious labor 
leader of New York city, has just been 
convicted of extortion again, and of profit- 
ing himself in the settlement of labor 
disputes, his offense in this case not only 





The President’s Thanksgiving 
Proclamation 


The season is at hand when, according to 
the custom of our people, it falls upon the 
President to appoint a day of praise and 
thanksgiving to God. 

During the last year the Lord has dealt 
bountifully with us, giving us peace at home 
and abroad, and the chance for our citizens 
to work for their welfare unhindered by war, 
famine or plague. It behooves us not only 
to rejoice greatly because of what has been 
| given us, but to accept it with a solemn sense 
| of responsibility, realizing that under heaven 
it rests with us ourselves to show that we are 
worthy to use aright what has thus been en- 
trusted to our care. In no other place and at 
no other time has the experiment of govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the 
people, been tried on so vast a scale as here 
| in our own country in the opening years of 
| the twentieth century. Failure would not 

only be a dreadful thing for us, but a dread- 
| ful thing for all mankind, because it would 
mean loss of hope for all who believe in the 
power and the righteousness of liberty. 

Therefore, in thanking God for the mer- 
| cies extended to us in the past, we beseech | 
| Him that He may not withhold them in the | 
| future, and that our hearts may be roused to | 
war steadfastly for good and against all the | 
forces of evil, public and private. We pray 
for strength and light, so that in the coming 
years we may with cleanliness, fearlessness 
and wisdom do our allotted work on the 
earth in such manner as to show that we are 
not altogether unworthy of the blessings we 
have received. 

Now, therefore I, Theodore Roosevelt, 
President of the United States, do hereby 
designate as a day of general thanksgiving 
| Thursday, the 26th of the coming Novem- 
ber, and do recommend that throughout the 
land people cease from their wonted occupa- | 
| tions, and in their several homes and places 
of worship render thanks unto Almighty | 
God for his manifold mercies. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set | 
my hand and caused the seal of the United 
| States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 3Jst | 
| day of October, in the year of our Lord one | 
thousand nine hundred and three, and of the | 
independence of the United States the one | 
| hundred and twenty-eighth. | 
| THEODORE ROOSEVELT. | 
By the President. 

JOHN HAY, Secretary of State. 
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being the taking of money, but the be- 
trayal of union labor whose champion he 
is supposed to be. 


On the right and on the left 
hand there is a volume of 
evidence showing that cupidity has led 
many employers and _trades-unionists, 
legislators and administrative officers 
to plunder the public and fatten at the 
public crib. So general is the evil that 


The Remedy 
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McClure’s Magazine, the Brooklyn Eagle 
and other journals are wisely making dis- 
cussion of it the feature of their columns 
or pages. President Hadley of Yale Uni- 


‘versity, in the Eagle has pointed out that 


in Dante’s-Inferno the worst punishment 
fell to people who used positions of power 
and trust to make money for themselves. 
President Hadley does not believe that 
there will be any real remedy until public 
opinion has been educated to take the 
present public wrongs much more seri- 
ously than we do now. Quite true. 
President Hadley in a former address 
asserted the need of a social boycott of 
“grafters’’ in high places, and a very 
good place for such boycott to begin is 
in academic circles. Some notorious cor- 
rupters of civic virtue are free with prof- 
fers of money to educational institutions. 


A false rumor of an at- 
tempted assassination of 
President Diaz of Mexico last week star- 
tled the world, and centered attention 
for a time on that remarkable dictator 
whose touch upon the nation to the south 
of us has been so beneficent. Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s reception in Liverpool has been 
hearty, and his statement to the English 
wage worker of the reasons why he thinks 
a protective system within the empire 
would raise wages higher relatively than 
any increase of food consequent upon the 
new policy, has been added to his exposi- 
tion of the general scheme for which he 
is standing so resolutely and 30 success- 
fully. If, as is rumored, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach has gone over to Mr. Balfour 
and departed in the least degree from free- 
trade, then it is significant. The Ameri- 
can Steel Trust from now on will place 
steel and iron in Great Britain at prices 
calculated to make the British public 
understand better the force of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s arguments based on American 
competition. The new Australian pre- 
mier has indorsed Mr. Chamberlain’s 
plan. 


Politics Abroad 


The visit of Count Lams- 
te ta Alliance dorft to Paris has much 

significance bear- 
ing on future relations between Rus- 
sia and France. Signs are not lacking 
that the republic is beginning to act as 
well as think. Her statesmen for some 
time have seen little profit to France from 
the Dual Alliance. They are now binding 
ties between France and Italy, Great Brit- 
ain and Germany closer than they used 
to be. Russia may wake up some morn- 
ing isolated. For the United States and 
Japan would be partners morally if not 
technically in any new coalition, such as 
the course of events in Asia is making 
imperative. Russian reoceupation of 
Mukden in Manchuria disturbs China 
much, It is one of the open ports recently 
conceded to us; and one of our gunboats. 
has just been ordered to winter there. 
Germany and Italy are said to oppose the 
proposed scheme of administration in 
Macedonia which Austria and Russia have 
perfected and put before the sultan for 
acceptance. Germany’s opposition is un- 
derstandable; Italy’s is not, The Bul- 
garian Government has disbanded the 
army mobilized for action recently; and 
the revolutionary movement must die 
down until spring, for climatic if for no 
other reasons. Victor Emanuel III. of 
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Italy has summoned to power a Radical 
cabinet, which shows his breadth and cour- 
age and how far removed he is from being 
the weak man which rumor before he came 
to the throne had it he was. Radical di- 
voree legislation may be expected, and 
other action which would have caused 
friction with the Roman Catholic Church 
under past popes—but possibly may not 
under the present pontiff. 


Russian arbitrary interfer- 
Strife Among ence with the Armenian 
Armeniaris . . 

Church serving Armenians 
in Russian possessions has recently be- 
come acute, involving seizure of property 
and diminution of power and prestige 
belonging to the hierarchy. This has led 
naturally to bitter revolt among the Ar- 
menians, and violent deeds as well as 
bitter words. But Russia glacier-like 
grinds on her way, conserving the inter- 
ests of the Orthodox Greek Church as 
zealously as interests of State. The as- 
sassination in London of a wealthy Ar- 
menian named Sagouni, supposably by an 
emissary or emissaries of the faction 
among the revolutionary Armenians to 
which he was opposed; the arrest in 
Boston at request of the Scotland Yard 
authorities of an Armenian suspected of 
this murder; and renewal of discussion 
in the Boston press of the deeds of 
violence done in Boston and vicinity in 
fightings by factions of the Armenian 
revolutionary party resident in this coun- 
try—all these facts have called the at- 
tention of the American public to a 
state of affairs, Oriental and not Occi- 
dental, in kind, and not over encouraging 
as one contemplates the constant stream 
of emigrants from Armenia arriving on 
our shores. Feuds, racial and religious, 
culminating in personal violence, do not 
comport with Americanism as_ under- 
stood hitherto. The educated, refined, 
peaceably inclined Armenians resident 
among us owe it to their race and their 
adopted land to discountenance in every 
way the radicalism of the factions en- 
gaged in fomenting revolution and vio- 
lence in Turkey or Russia. 


Prof. Theodor 
Mommsen, born at 
Garding in Schleswig, 1817, died at Char- 
lottenburg, Berlin, Nov. 1, and with him 
goes about the last of the elder generation 
of German idealists who combined cul- 
ture with civic patriotism and imperiled 
academic position and personal liberty 
for political and academic ideals. Pre- 
eminent for his learning not only in his- 
tory but in languages and the fine arts, 
unrivaled as an authority on certain 
epochs and aspects. of Roman life, he 
challenges admiration most for his daunt- 
less courage in defying political absolu- 
tists, and in asserting the right of free- 
dom of thought and speech in German 
universities. He was one of the few men 
whese idealism conquered Bismarck’s 
practical statecraft, which stopped at no 
use of power to accomplish ends. Momm- 
sen had much to do with arousing Ger- 
man opposition to Great Britain during 
the South African War. His most sig- 
nificant recent utterance was his exhorta- 
tion to the Liberals of Germany, rent into 
factions and waning in power and _ pres- 
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tige, to throw themselves heartily into 
support of the opportunist wing of the 
Social Democrat party, the only party 
with democratic ideals and having popu- 
larstrength. Like so many other eminent 
men, Mommsen was the son of a Christian 
preacher and pastor. 


Boston Congregationalists Uniting 


A new movement of great importance 
to Congregationalism has now reached a 
stage in its development which invites 
the attention of all our churches. The 
three associations of Congregational min- 
isters in the metropolitan district of Bos- 
ton met last March at Union Church to 
consider a plan for the churches to act to- 
gether for their common interests. This 
plan, which has been fully set forth in 
our columns, was referred to a committee 
by whom its details were carefully worked 
out. It was discussed in each of the asso- 
ciations separately and again at a united 
meeting after discussion and amendment 
it was recommended to the churches. 
These, in their three October conferences, 
accepted it by votes practically unani- 
mous. If it is approved by the individual 
churches, as now seems certain, it will be 
put in operation at a meeting to be held 
in Park Street Church, Nov. 19. 

The plan in brief provides for the elec- 
tion, from a number of persons already 
nominated by the three conferences, of 
five as a board of commissioners who are 
‘to consider the duties and responsibili- 
ties of Congregational churches of Boston 
and vicinity for Christian work and to 
take such initiative as is necessary.” It 
aims at such supervision and direction by 
the churches of their common interests in 
promoting their fellowship, strengthening 
one another, increasing their number 
and in adequate occupation of their terri- 
tory as can best be accomplished through 
the’ leadership of persons chosen by the 
churches from year to year. It seeks to 
unite our churches in the metropolitan 
district of Boston for the first time in the 
memory of living men, in such work as 
all agree should be done by them, which 
each church has been trying to do individ- 
ually, and without much system has been 
attempted by some of them together. 

It is reason for encouragement to hope 
for large results that this matter has pro- 
ceeded thus far deliberately and in an or- 
derly way and with such hearty unanimity. 
The only objection of importance, so far 
as We have heard, was made in a report of 
the outlook committee of the Congrega- 
tional Club last week. We are informed, 
however, that this was only the individual 
opinion of the gentleman who made the re- 
port, which had not been seen by either of 
the other members of the committee, and 
which seems to have been made because 
of a misapprehension of what is proposed. 

The plan if adopted will not trespass on 
the independeace of any local church. 
Its internal affairs will be as completely 
in its own administration as heretofore. 
Co-operation does not involve coercion. 
If any church should disapprove of meth- 
ods adopted by the United Conference, or 
work entered on by other churches, its ob- 
ligations would extend only so far as it 
might elect and its relations in the denom- 
ination would remain unchanged. The 
success of any action proposed under this 
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plan will depend on its reasonableness so 
far commending itself to the churches as 
to secure their practically unanimous ap- 
proval. 

The plan is proposed because of a grow- 
ing conviction that for each church to 
act by itself and for itself alone is to 
fall short of its mission. The stronger 
churches need and ought to want to help 
the weaker ones. The weaker want the 
sympathy of the stronger and to feel that 
they possess the strength of the united 
body. All the churches in public crisis 
want such organization that they can ex- 
press their common conviction and can 
bring their united influence to bear in 
promoting righteousness. They want 
trusted men in a position to point out to 
them their opportunities for service in 
their field and how to meet these oppor- 
tunities. They want to exercise more ex- 
tensively and wisely their influence in the 
denomination and for the good of the 
whole community. 

The plan proposed is an experiment to 
satisfy these wants. It is not hastily 
undertaken but is the result of much 
meditation and conference. It seems to 
be prompted by social conditions and 
trends which it would be folly to resist 
and wisdom to observe and use. All 
those who hope for good in this. move- 
ment welcome criticism of its details and 
suggestions for their improvement. It 
seems to be a natural evolution of Con- 
gregational polity, signs of which evolu- 
tion are appearing simultaneously in dif- 
ferent parts of our country and no less, 
though in different forms, in England. 
Our Boston churches are making Con- 
gregational history and they seem to be 
awakening to their responsibility. 


The Macedonian Horrors: 
America’s Duty 


‘‘The English people, unnerved by the 
feeble leadership of non-moral politicians, 
seems too weak to interfere,” is the sad 
lament of the Methodist Times, facing 
British official determination to let Rus- 
sia and Austria bring order out of chaos 
in Macedonia. ‘‘Where is the voice?’’ 
asks the same authority, sighing for a 
return of Gladstone. With the political 
aspect of this awful plight of Christian 
peoples in European Turkey the United 
States has nothing to do. There are no 
historical or moral obligations such as 
weigh upon England’s conscience weigh- 
ing upon us. But with the humane and 
fraternal aspects of the affair we have to 
do, being so rich and nominally Christian. 


The Protestant Episcopal Missionary ° 


Council in session in Washington, before 
it adjourned last week, passed resolutions 
expressing its horror and indignation at 
the atrocities, and expressed the hope 
that our Government would use its moral 
influence in favor of reforms giving the 
protection of law to people now suffering 
from injustice and oppression. The coun- 
cil commended to all American Christian 
people that succor be sent to Macedonia. 
Steps to this end are now being taken 
under the supervision of a committee in 
Boston, of which Mr. S. B. Capen, presi- 
dent of the American Board, is chairman, 
and funds are to be sent to Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co., Bankers, Boston. Senator 
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Hoar, Governor Bates and ex-Governor 
Crane of Massachusetts, Mayor Collins 
of Boston, Presidents Tucker of Dart- 
mouth College and Faunce of Brown 
University, and leading clergymen of all 
sects have signed the appeal for this 
cause. 

The American Board’s missionaries in 
Macedonia stand ready to do precisely 
the same work as agents for sympathetic 
Christendom that their colleagues in Ar- 
menia did a few years ago when massacre 
was rife there, and people were starving 
and granaries were empty. Correspond- 
ence of leading English newspapers and 
private letters to Macedonians and mis- 
sionaries in this country shows that 
as many as a hundred thousand people 
are homeless and threatened with death. 
Winter is coming on. Help must come 
from Christian Europe and America, if at 


' all. Turkey can hardly dare to stand in 


the way of this effort to give aid; bit to 
gain the requisite permission it may be 


necessary for the Minister of the United 


States and the Ambassador of England 
at the Porte to bring pressure to bear on 
the sultan; and this should be done. 


The Congregational Outlook 


As moderator of our last National 
Council Dr. Bradford has devoted much 
of his time during the last two years toa 
study of the conditions in Congregational 
churches. He has visited many of them 
in various sections of the country, nota- 
bly the Pacific coast region, and, more 
recently, the South. His survey of the 
situation, which we print this week, de- 
serves careful consideration. The dis- 
proportionate exaltation of the inde- 
pendence of the local church, which Dr. 
Bradford has noted as a characteristic, is 
not new, but the consciousness that it 
is exaggerated is newly awakening, and 
is moving our churches to greater co-op- 
eration and to a new development of our 
polity. It will not be surprising if this 
movement should, in time, lead groups of 
churches in cities and in certain districts 
to act as one body in matters of common 
concernment. And it seems more and 
more probable that some way may be 
found to express the mind of the whole 
body of churches, on matters in which 
they are united, at times when such an 
expression seems especially important. 

It_is a cause for congratulation that in 
our denomination the controversy be- 
tween conservative and progressive think- 
ers is no longer carried on with virulence. 
Indeed, excepting sporadic outbreaks here 
and there, it is hardly carried on at all, 
The two wings of our ecclesiastical body, 
as they have been called, now so infold 
one another when they are closed that it 
is difficult to distinguish between them, 
and when spread out in activity they 
mutually support the whole body in for- 
ward and upward movement. We are, 
therefore, as a denomination, more ready 
than for a generation for the new spirit- 
ual awakening, of. which Dr. Bradford 
finds a widespread expectancy. And the 
nearer approach of our own and sister 
denominations to one another in spirit 
and polity is one sign of promise of the 
kindling of that evangelistic passion for 
souls for which we all must pray ear- 
nestly. 
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Authorities in Our Religious Life 


First of all is the voice within, which 
says, ‘“‘Do the right.’’ Conscience may 
be blind, uninstructed, perverted, but 
unless it is heeded no other authority 
has power. To the question, ‘‘What is 
right?’’ the opinions and counsels of 
others, the witness of religious lives past 
and present, creeds learned and repeated, 
and the Bible, give their answers. To 
the little child the word of the mother 
and father, to the child of larger growth 
the assurance of the trusted teacher or 
friend, may satisfy for a time ; but no 
one finds sure ground to stand on till all 
these authorities are brought before his 
reason, and only those abide as authority 
which his reason approves. His judgment 
may be faulty, his conclusions mistaken, 
but he never really acknowledges an au- 
thority over his will which his reason 
declares not to be rightful authority. 

When the soul meets Jesus Christ and 


“ apprehends him as he is, then the author- 


ity of the Christ is final and supreme. 
We may not be able to tell how we have 
apprehended the Christ, how our reason 
has come to approve of him as the ideal, 
the one altogether lovely, how our affec- 
tions have appropriated him as Saviour 
and our will has enthroned him as Lord, 
but the believer knows Jesus Christ, and 
acknowledges his authority. He brings 
his Bible, his creed, what he has learned 
of religion from others, his estimate of 
the Christian consciousness, to the Christ 
whom he knows, and tests them all by his 
Lord as he knows him. 

Paul knew the Scriptures, believed 
them, and lived an intensely religious 
life as a member of the Jewish church, 
but from the hour when he met Jesus his 
estimate of the Bible and of the church 
was changed. He became obedient to the 
One he had most hated. The disciples of 
Jesus misunderstood his teachings, were 
unable to receive many things which he 
wanted to say to them, sinned against the 
voice within, made mistakes when they 
sought to fulfill his mission, but he as- 
sured them that, through acknowledging 
his authority as supreme, the Holy Spirit 
would guide them into all the truth, and 
they, by accepting his assurance, became 
leaders of mankind. 

We are often confused and perplexed 
when, striving to obey the voice within, 
we face unanswered questions concerning 
what is right. Sometimes we look on 
Jesus with a question which is almost a 
doubt, but when he asks, ‘‘ Will ye, also, 
go away?” the true disciple can only 
reply, ‘“‘Lord, to whom shall we go? 
Thou hast the words of eternal life.’ 
That conviction comes and grows through 
having the mind which was in Christ 
Jesus. With it we rest calmly on the 
assurance that ‘‘all things are yours, and 
ye are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.”’ 


The British and Foreign Bible Society is 
preparing to celebrate its centenary next 
March. It has translated the Bible into 370 
languages and dialects, and during the. last 
three years has distributed nearly sixteen 
million copies. It is to call for a special 
fund of $1,250,000 to celebrate its completion 
of one hundred years of Bible work, and 
sends out a carefully prepared and compre- 
hensive scheme for spending the money. 
Among other things it proposes cheap and 
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attractive editions of the English Revised 
Version for England. Will the American 
Bible Society wait till its centenary before 
offering to this country cheap and attractive 
editions of the American Revised Version ? 


In Brief 


The President’s Thanksgiving proclama- 
tion, elsewhere printed, is a sermon on civic 
responsibility. G. K. Chesterton says that 
Emperor William of Germany is a minor poet. 
President Roosevelt is a major prophet. 


When Brother Dowie gets after Mrs, Eddy 
the rest of us are inclined to survey the con- 
test from afar without interfering, just as the 
unfeeling husband watched the historic strug- 
gle between ‘‘ Betsey and the bear.’’ 





‘** Last year,”’ says Chancellor Day of Syra- 
cuse University, ‘‘the people of the United 
States spent $15,000,000 on ministers of the 
gospel and $25,000,000 on dogs.”’ It is better te 
be aliving dog than a minister who has passed 
the dead line. 





A pastor of an African Methodist Episcopal 
Church has just been dropped from the con- 
ference by Bishop Arnett because he per- 
mitted a cakewalk to be held under church 
auspices. Thus it is that the Negro’s religion 
is being elevated. 


Last year over 47,000 men were enroiied in 
Bible classes connected with Y. M. C. A.’s. 
Many of these men are employed on railroads, 
and a large proportion are not church attend- 
ants. This is one of the most encouraging 
features of Y. M. C. A. work. 





After having tackled vainly at intervals for 
some years the subject of the single tax, it is 
with a sense of relief that we come upon this 
statement of so great an expert as Hon. 
Carroll D. Wright, ‘‘T am not competent to 
discuss single tax, and I never met a man 
that was.” 





President Patton of Princeton Theological 
Seminary has no use for plagiarists. In his 
recent inaugural he said to preachers and 
theological students assembled, ‘‘ Let the ser- 
mon be yours—and let it be you.’’ This ap- 
plies to something more than the words and 
ideas of a sermon too. 


The Democratic party in Massachusetts this 
year announces itself in its platform as “‘ the 
defender of Man against the Dollar.’’ The 
Republican party proposes to bring the Man 
and the Dollar together. We go to press 
before the votes are counted, but it is easy to 
prophesy which party will win. 








The Sea Breeze, the organ of the Boston 
Seaman’s Friend Society, for October is in- 
deed a breeze from the sea. The verbatim text 
of the addresses of those bright young Boston 
ministers, Messrs. Denison and Rhodes, at 
the recent meeting of the Woman’s Society, 
is alone worth the price of admission. 





In considering the age of fifty as the dead 
line in the ministry or any other calling, it is 
well to remember this comment of the British 
Weekly on Morley’s Life of Gladstone, just 
issued, ‘‘It is not too much to say that if Mr. 
Gladstone had died at the age of fifty he would 
have been by this time quite forgotten,’’ 


There have been few more impressive scenes 
of late than that of the venerable clergyman, 
Rev. T. L. Cuyler, aged eighty-four years, and 
fot forty-three of them a resident of Brooklyn, 
entering the lists against Tammany, and rous- 
ing the enthusiasm and hatred for evil of his 
fellow-citizens by his burning eloquence and 
scathing denunciation of vice. 





A college graduate, on a campaign in behalf 
of the Student Volunteers, was met at the 
station by a prominent pastor whose greeting 
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was: ‘‘I hear you represent the Student Vol- 
unteer band of —— College.’’ ‘‘ Yes, sir.” 
** May Task upon what instrument you play ?”’ 
He might bave replied, “‘ On the strings, sir— 
heart strings and purse strings.” 


What a great tribute to one man by another 
was Prof. F. G. Peabody’s saying relative to 
Phillips Brooks’s influence in shaping the pres- 
ent scheme of religious life at Harvard Uni- 
versity, ‘‘ He touched the whole scheme with 
the greatness of his hope.”” So many men 
touch new propositions for religious activity 
with the littleness of their despair. 

A North Carolina judge has decided that 
separate Bibles shall be used in his court for 
swearing white and Negro witnesses. We 
suppose the whites object to kissing the same 
book which the blacks kiss. It would relieve 
the situation somewhat from its grotesqueness 
if a clean Bible should be provided for each 
witness, but it would, we think, promote reli- 
gion in North Carolina to quit using the Scrip- 
tures as a fetich. 





At the recent large conference of Lutherans 
of all factions at Milwaukee, all sessions were 
opened with silent prayer. Why? Because 
the more conservative delegates present be- 
lieve that when men are not absolutely one in 
conviction on such matters as predestination, 
antichrist, chiliasm and Sunday observ- 
ance, common prayer issinful. This is on the 
authority of a Lutheran contributor—a Doctor 
of Divinity—writing in the Lutheran Observer. 





The John Robinson Memorial Church at 
Gainsborough, Eng., has placed on its walls a 
memorial tablet to the late Rev. Dr. G. R. W. 
Seott, by whose efforts a considerable portion 
was secured of the gifts of Americans toward 
the cost of the building. The church is in 
urgent need of an organ to complete its equip- 
ment. Any contribution from this side of the 
ocean will be appreciated and may be sent to 
Miss Mary L. Speare, in care of Mrs. Mary 
Dow Seott, Kenwick Park, Newton, Mass. 


The Congregational Board of Manchester 
and District (England) holds its annual meet- 
ing this month. It has just published its 
annual report with interesting photographs 
setting forth the work of the churches of the 
district for decaying churches in the older part 
of the city and its plans for planting four new 
ones in the growing districts. The Board of 
Commissioners of our Boston churches which 
we are expecting to see appointed this month 
may find this report suggestive, and Congrega- 
tionalists may see in this organization some- 
thing worth imitating. 





The First Baptist Church of Syracuse, 
N. Y., has been enjoying the ministry of the 
chancellor of Syracuse University, Dr. Day, 
who is a Methodist. Recently the deacons 
invited him to administer the Lord’s Supper 
in the church, and he did so. By this recog- 
nition of an unimmersed minister as a proper 
person to officiate at the communion one 
Baptist church has dissolved the one barrier 
which separated its members from other dis- 
ciples of Christ. We hope the example may 
be followed widely. 





Clergymen’s sons no longer enter the ininis- 
try as they used to, and it would seem as if 
Presidents of the United States might have 
conscientious reasons for not wishing their 
children to pass through what they have been 
called upon to suffer. President Cleveland 
addressing the students of Armour Institute, 
Chicago, recently, said that he would rather 
have his boy grow up able to build a bridge 
like the Brooklyn Bridge than to receive the 
highest honor that the people could bestow 
upon him. Such statements do not aid youth 
to choose the career of civic service. 


There is pretty general agreement among 
reviewers of Morley’s Gladstone that the sub- 
stratum of h's energetic, consecrated, high- 
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minded career was personal piety of the pure 
evangelical type. Anglican Catholic though 
he was in some of his thoughts and deeds, he 
never got away from the impressions of youth 
any more than Phillips Brooks did. What 
travel will do in-altering religious point of 
view has seldom been set forth more clearly 
than in the case of Gladstone. So far as he 
was an Anglican Catholic it was not because 
of his touch with Tractarianism at Oxford, 
but because of the expansion of his sense of 
the historic after a journey to Rome. 





We have just received a brief account of the 
proceedings of a local conference of churches, 
with the intimation that if the Publishing 
Society wants subscribers to The Congrega- 
tionalist from that conference the editor 
should publish this report. Ata rough guess 
we should say that about 450 local Congrega- 
tional associations and conferences held their 
autumn meetings last month. To publish a 
report from each of them no longer than the 
one above referred to would more than fill the 
entire space for reading matter in two regular 
issues of the paper, therefore we do not pub- 
lish any reports of such meetings unless some- 
thing of special interest has occurred in them. 
The editorial and business departments of 
The Congregationalist are both conducted in 
the interests of the churches. 

The Presbyterian Standard thinks that the 
reason for the doleful outlook for religion in 
New England is that it rejects the theology of 
Jonathan Edwards and that ‘the Congrega- 
tionalist Church has a spineless theology now.”’ 
Secretary Bliss of the American Tract Society 
thinks the reason is that the majority of the 
population of New England are of foreign 
stock which, because of their traditions and 
training, are almost unreachable by Protestant 
churches. We think that this difference of 
opinion is largely because Dr. Bliss lives in 
New England and the Presbyterian Standard 
is published in North Carolina. If its editor, 
whom we should like to meet and entertain, 
would visit this section, he would come to 
know the proper title to give to our churches, 
and perhaps would better understand their 
theology. 


Pencilings 


BY A PERIPATETIC 

People are being turned away from the Old 
South Church Sunday mornings now, and the 
stairs leading to the galleries and the pulpit 
steps as well as the 1,150 seats in the pews do 
not accommodate the throng which wishes to 
hear Dr. Gordon preach. The sight recalls 
the old days in Trinity Church when Phillips 
Brooks was preaching. I have never heard 
Dr. Gordon surpass the sermon he preached 
on Oct. 25, and it was one of the great sermons 
in a career of ‘‘ sermon tasting.” Belief and 
Fear, he called it, and it was based on the 
text, ‘‘ The devils also believe and tremble,”’ 
but I should describe it as a noble, profoundly 
eloquent and poignantly searching discourse 
on “‘ the intellectual and moral dignity implied 
in reasonable belief and fear.”” Those who 
read it in Dr. Gordon’s next book—a gathering 
together of his choicest sermons—will be im- 
pressed with its breadth of theme and his 
large handling of it, its robust and imaginative 
style, and with its ability as a work of homi- 
letics and polemics— polemics directed against 
agnosticism and shallow optimism. But they 
who did not hear it can never know how it 
gripped the vast congregation, for twoscore 
minutes; how the fire of moral scorn flashed 
now and again with scorching flame, only to 
give way to tenderest brooding solicitude for 
the spiritual welfare of mankind. 


« * « 


The inviolability of the moral order of the 
world was asserted in terms most stern. The 
shallowness of unbelief, and the puerility of 
individualistic skepticism facing “the best 
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thought of the race upon fundamental things 
of faith ’’ was set forth; and the solemn duty 
incumbent on one who has “ called in question 
the fundamental things of faith, turned re- 
ligious vision into a dream, reduced the great 
insights of Christianity to an order of pious 
hallucinations, a system of beautiful but 
groundless imaginations, a benign but baseless 
fabric of poetic genius’”’ to substitute some- 
thing for it, and prove the truth of his unbe- 
lief with facts, was made clear. 


~ - * 


** Agnosticism,’”’ Dr. Gordon believes, ‘is 
doomed for two reasons. First, it isan exag- 
geration of man’s impotence. Second, it leaves 
no room for the full display of man’s courage 
and hope.’’ He would have men say, “ Let 
me cast in my lot with man in everything 
worthy; let me cast in my lot with the human- 
ity that entertains the heavenly vision, that 
repents, that obtains forgiveness, that lifts 
itself up in the moral grandeur of struggle 
and hope, that goes in the pathos of a mourn- 
ful weakness and in the solace of a quench- 
less faith.” 


ee 


“He next showed that if “ belief implies that 
something is true, so fear implies that some- 
thing is precious.’’ Those who think that 
‘“New Theology” conduces to shallow opti- 
mism and a flawcid ethic should have been pres- 
ent to hear the realistic description of the 
horrors of loss of moral worth, and of insensi- 
bility to defection from the spiritual to the 
earnal. ‘‘ Fear of sin,’’ he said, ‘‘fear of the 
loss of worth, fear of the loss of the ideal, 
fear of any surrender to lust or shame, a deep- 
seated and abiding fear of the mutilation of 
one’s humanity, of everything that hardens 
the heart, is a reasonable fear, and the man 
who is destitute of this fear is sinking into the 
kingdom of the brute.’’ 

* “3 * 

Parents were exhorted to give their chil- 
dren an inheritance of character and honor 
rather than one of money and station. Patri- 
ots were warned to fear for their country’s 
loss of God’s favor through perversion of 
splendid ideals. Dives in Hades, solicitous 
for his brother’s welfare, was shown to be 
more likely to be saved, than those men who 
have no beliefs about the moral order of the 
world, and who are without moral fear either 
for themselves or for their fellowmen. ‘‘ The 
brutish minds are the tragedy of the world. 
The inhuman lives are the supreme sorrow.’ 
‘* The reason that is impotent in the presence 
of the highest religious thought, and the con- 
science that is callous in the presence of the 
sovereign obligation of man are the lowest 
limit that human nature can reach.” 

* nd * 

It was said of old that many an orthodox 
Calvinist preached like a Calvinist and prayed 
like Arminian. Dr. Gordon, as a philosophical 
theologian, stands for belief in God’s intention 
to save all men; but he is too near life as re- 
vealed by personal observation and vital, uni- 
versal literature to be oblivious to the fact that 
‘nothing but insensibility to the highest, in- 
sensibility hardening into permanence, is ulti- 
mately discouraging. A frozen and extinct 
humanity is the really terrible abyss.’”’ And 
thus he preaches. 


One good woman up country thinks she has 
had more than her fair share of sermons on 
Jonathan Edwards. She happened to be in 
three different places on three successive 
Sundays recently and in every case listened to 
a discourse on the great divine. She ought to 
be an authority on the subject by this time. 
That the popular mind in general needs in- 
struction from some source or other is proved 
by the fact that a Cincinnati minister was 
asked in all seriousness by a local daily news- 
paper man assigned to report his sermon, if he 
had any personal acquaintance with Jonathan 
Edwards. The minister thus interrogated is 
a good many years this side the dead line too. 
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Present Conditions in Our Churches 


The outlook before the Congregational 
churches in the United States is ex- 
tremely interesting to one who looks 
beneath the surface of events, and makes 
allowances for varying locations and con- 
ditions. I shall divide what I have to 
say into two parts, viz., facts and tend- 
encies calling for criticism, and facts and 
tendencies worthy of commendation. 

To the cursory observer there is evi- 
dent among our people a growing de- 
nominational consciousness, especially in 
the newer parts of our country, and a 
distinct demand for a recognition of the 
essential unity of our churches. This 
note was struck again and again at the 
Pacific Coast Congress at Seattle last 
May, and at the Congress of Colored 
Congregationalists at Atlanta in Septem- 
ber. The churches in the Middle West, 
the South and on the Pacific Coast are 
impressed with the fact that Congrega- 
tionalism stands for something vital and 
constructive. They long for some more 
visible and tangible expression of their 
faith than has been common in the past. 
A consciousness of a distinct mission, 
and an increasing desire for some ade- 
quate denominational leadership seem to 
me to be evident and wide-spread. 

Certain facts and tendencies may well 
eause anxiety to all to whom the Pilgrim 
polity is dear. 

There is an exaggerated emphasis on the 
independence of the local church, an inde- 
pendence which practically ignores fellow- 
ship. Councils for ordination and installa- 
tion are less frequent than formerly, and 
when held are often regarded as bodies 
ealled to emphasize conclusions rather 
than to give advice. Moreover, when 
at such times advice is given, if it does 
not meet the wishes of those calling the 
council, it is either silently ignored or 
indignantly resented. 

Many of our most prominent churches 
plan and work for themselves to the ex- 
elusion of all denominational relations. 
The duty of bearing one another’s bur- 
dens seems to have dropped out of their 
thought. The result is that the old taunt 
about ‘“‘a rope of sand”’ has altogether too 
much truth init. We prosper in spite of 
our exaggerated independence, and not 
because of it. The number of churches 
that take no collections for missions, that 
have no part in philanthropic and reform- 
atory movements, and that are afraid to 
do anything for municipal betterment, is 
disgracefully large. Among them co-op- 
eration is a lost art. It would not be dif- 
ficult to name a few congregations in large 
cities which have obstructed rather than 
advanced our cause by their total absorp- 
tion in their own affairs. Happily a new 
order of things has been inaugurated in, 
perhaps, the most conspicuous of these 
churches. 

One consequence of this tendency is 
the impossibility of making our influence 
felt when there is a call for the churches 
of the land to be heard. How magnifi- 
cently the Episcopal Church of New York 
spoke through Bishop Potter two years 
ago when the metropolis was in the midst 
ef its great fight against organized vice! 


By Amory H. Bradford, D. D. 


No wonder that a prominent reformer 
has recently declared that it alone of all 
denominations really aided in the vic- 
tory. There are times when the churches 
should be able to move as one man and to 
speak with a commanding voice. As we 
are at present administering our polity 
such a course is impossible. In Eng- 
land where the Chairman of the London 
Union, and the Chairman of the Union 
of England and Wales are the acknowl- 
edged leaders of the churches, their voices 
are often heard in inspiring and guiding 
their people. We might easily secure the 
same leadership with no infringement on 
the liberty of the local congregation. 

In parts of our country there is an un- 
worthy distrust of some of the ablest and 
most devoted servants of the churches. 
The Secretariats of our national societies 
are by no means sinecures, and the com- 
pensation which they offer is altogether 
disproportioned to the demands which 
they make on time and strength; and yet, 
it is no uncommon thing to hear insinua- 
tions against the disinterestedness of 
those who in such places are laboring 
with unsurpassed fidelity. If, by chance, 
one of them breaks down and provision 
is made for his declining years, the pro- 
priety of such action is often severely 
criticized. Ill considered strictures, and 
unfounded accusations, are poor compen- 
sation for such sacrifices as many of these 
men are making. 

In some parts of our land our distine- 
tive characteristics are suppressed lest 
some other communion should outstrip 
us in the race for popularity. ‘‘The Pres- 
byterians are beating us all out,” said a 
prominent minister who forgot that it is 
more important for us to be loyal to our 
principles than to “beat Presbyterians.” 
To each Christian communion a specific 
phase of faith is committed and that 
body is most successful which gives to 
the measure of truth revealed to it clear- 
est expression. 

I regret to be compelled to add that 
I do not find in the utterances of our 
pulpits such a “passion for souls,” as 
ought to distinguish such a fellowship 
and succession. Our ministers are able, 
eloquent and earnest, but in the preach- 
ing of our time the evangelistic note 
which attends a vivid realization of God, 
seems quite largely to have been drowned 
by other sounds. We hear attempts to 
justify the ways of God to man, essays 
on art, literature and civilization, but 
far too often listen in vain for a message 
which is burdened with the pathos of 
bleeding love. 

Let us now turn to conditions more 
encouraging. 

The growth of Congregationalism in 
the vicinity of New York is worthy of 
mention. Dr. Stimson’s recent charac- 
terization of the condition of things in 
that city was entirely correct, but on the 
New. Jersey side of the Hudson River 
the outlook is not at all disheartening. 
Within the limits of what would be a 
part of Greater New York, if it were in 
New York State, are now about thirty- 
five self-supporting churches, some of 


them as strong as the churches of any 
denomination in the metropolitan dis. 
trict. There is a prospect that the num- 
ber will be increased in the near future. 

On the Pacific coast, also, our polity is 
making rapid strides. West of the Rocky 
Mountains no churches are stronger or 
more useful than some of our own in 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, 
Cal., Portland, Ore., and Seattle, Tacoma, 
Spokane and Walla Walla, Wn. More- 
over the enthusiasm and substantial prog- 
ress of the colored Congregationalists as 
evidenced in their recent congress at 
Atlanta is a cause for congratulation. 
Their preachers are educated and elo- 
quent, and their leaders sane and strong. 
They have justified all that has been done 
for them. 

Congregationalism is proving that there 
need be no antagonism between conserva- 
tive and advanced thought, In the exer- 
cise of dearly bought liberties our people 
have turned from no questions because 
they were difficult. They have dared to 
think for themselves, as Puritans have 
done in all ages, but there has been no 
break with the past. That which is es- 
sential and vital in the historic faith is 
held now as firmly as ever. We have not 
been afraid of the critical method when 
studying our Bibles, or of evolution when 
studying theology, and many confess 
their faith in phrases unknown tec their 
fathers, but they are still devoted to most 
that their fathers held sacred. I have 
been among Congregationalists in every 
part of the land during the past year and 
have found no indications that the use 
of intellectual liberty has led our people 
away from faith in God the Father, Jesus 
Christ the Saviour, and the Cross as the 
means and pledge of the eternal recon- 
ciliation of man to God and of man to 
himself. 

Our pulpits are subject to such fre- 
quent invasions from other denomina- 
tions that it is often ludicrous to appeal 
to the memories of the Pilgrims in our 
associations and conferences, and yet 
those who come to us from other com- 
munions usually make good Congrega- 
tionalists. Most of them are apt pupils 
of the Pilgrims, and belong in the spirit- 
ual if not in the physical succession from 
them. We have no reason to be dis- 
turbed because so many of our pulpits 
are filled by ministers from other reli- 
gious bodies. They are simply making 
tardy amends for being born in a wrong 
environment, 

An increasing earnestness is apparent 
amorg our people. Anticipation of spir- 
itual awakening is found wherever we get 
beneath the surface of the thought of our 
time. ‘The New Spiritual Awakening ”’ 
is the one subject on which I have spoken ~ 
most frequently in my tours as modera- 
tor, and it has always met with a quick 
and eager response. If there is an ab- 
sence of evangelistic passion in the pul- 
pits there is clearly a spirit of expect- 
ancy both among ministers and laymen. 
It will not be disappointed. I am per- 
suaded that a hitherto unprecedented 
wave of spiritual. power. is approaching. . 
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When the day of its fuller manifestation 
dawns it will not find our churches alto- 
gether unprepared to receive it. 

Ian Maclaren, in a noble address, has 
recently expressed his conviction that 
the coming spiritual awakening will be 
distinguished by an entirely new recog- 
nition of the social mission of the Church. 
There is reason to believe that this 
prophecy will be fulfilled in this country 
as in Great Britain. Our people are giv- 
ing the subject serious attention. The 
contrast between cathedral-like places of 
worship and the palatial residences of 
many who hear Christ’s name, and the 
vice and poverty in which so many of 
Christ’s brethren are compelled to live is 
pressing upon us with appalling force. 
We cannot escape from its consideration. 


Many among us are profoundly convinced 
that there is something vitally wrong 
when so little is done to relieve human 


‘suffering and so much lavished on indi- 


vidual gratification. In every part of 
the land the duty of the churches to help 
to improve the social order is enforced 
by their ministers. The oppressed of 
every class have no firmer friends today 
than are to be found in Christian pulpits. 

Finally, there is an evident growth 
toward unification. While councils, as- 
semblies, conventions have been making 
plans for getting together, processes of 
growth have been slowly but surely 
hastening the consummation. No de- 
nomination any longer teaches any doc- 
trine as essential to salvation which is 
not held by all other communions alike. 
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Congregationalists are becoming like the 
stronger forms of polity in the adminis- 
tration of missionary and benevolent 
work; and the stronger polities are 
swiftly adopting our method of dealing 
with questions which concern the local 
church, like creeds, liturgies, tests of 
memberships, etc. 

While there is much to humble us in 
the present condition of our churches 
there is little to cause serious anxiety, ° 
and no reason for discouragement: On 
the other hand, an increasing passion 
for reality, a wide-spread expectancy 
of spiritual awakening, and a growth 
toward unity based on the essential 
truths of the Christian revelation, are 
prophetic of better days for ourselves and 
for the kingdom of God. 





Happenings in Washington 


Rxtensive Public Improvements 

Several substantial office buildings nearly 
eompleted and twenty or thirty new apart- 
ment houses already occupied are the changes 
in the skyline of the Northwest, which the 
summer absentee notices. But when he takes 
a car through the Northeast he can scarcely 
believe that he is in Washington. Rows of 
trees and houses have been removed, and 
eamps of Italian laborers, doubtless more pic- 
turesque than sanitary, are a harmony in 
eolor with the loads and loads of earth being 
shoveled and the tons upon tons of stone be- 
ing dumped. All this means a grand union 
railway terminal, elevated tracks, a tunnel 
under Capitol Hill and a filtration plant to be 
eompleted before the next inauguration, and 
paid for by the railway companies and by 
Congressional appropriations—the latter com- 
ing largely from the revenues of the District, 
at which the disenfranchised taxpayer feels a 
trifle uneasy, though he rejoices in such ex- 
tensive public improvements. 


in Sympathy with England 

Something over half a million dollars in real 
estate here is owned by foreign governments 
and is exempt from taxation. The most valu- 
able embassy property is that over which the 
English flag has been twice at half mast 
within the past two years by reason of the 
death of theambassador. An impressive serv- 
ice was held at St. John’s Episcopal Church 
in memory of Sir Michael H. Herbert on the 
day of his funeralin London. It was attended 
by the highest officials of our Government 
and nearly all of the diplomats. Lady Her- 
bert cabled the hymns she had selected that 
the two services might be as much alike as 
possible. It is a sudden close to what prom- 
ised to be a long and brilliant social career for 
Sir Michael Herbert and his American wife. 
He came into prominence here during the 
Lord Sackville West episode when he was 
eharge d’ affairs. 


The Sherman Statue 

The statue to Gen. William Tecumseh Sher- 
man, suggested ten years ago, has just been 
unveiled. After a lively competition among 
sculptors the award was made in 1896 to Mr. 
Kohl-Smith. He did not live to complete the 
work, but it was finished by his widow and 
several other artists. The statue consists of 
a tall and elaborate pedestal with flights of 
steps, names of battles, figures of war and 
ef peace, four soldiers representing the infan- 
try, cavalry, artillery and engineer branches 
ef the service and historical scenes in the life 
of General Sherman, in relief. It is of bronze, 
and will be an object for visitors to admire or 
to criticise for many years to come. But the 
remnant of the great army who came to pay 
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this tribute to their adored leader will never 
gather here again. The Army of the Tennes- 
see invited the Armies of the Cumberland, the 
Ohio and the Potomac to meet with them for 
the dedication. 


Great Army Meeting at the First Church 

The Army of the Cumberland met in the 
First Congregational Church, which was finely 
decorated and packed to the doors. Admiral 
Schley made a finished speech ; although ex- 
temporaneous, its patriotic spirit and choice 
diction would be difficult to equal in any five- 
minute talk. A wave of interest and sym- 
pathy went over the audience when Hon. 
James R. Garfield stepped to the front of the 
platform. He looked almost boyish standing 
there surrounded by his lamented father’s old 
comrades. He has both dignity and spirit, is 
an excellent speaker and resembles his mother 
more than he does the General. His own career 
of service to the state is a part of the working 
out of the problems of the present generation, 
which was his theme, after a brief reference 
to “the touch of a vanished hand, the sound of 
a voice that is still.’”’ Gen. Ian Hamilton of 
the British Army, in a happy impromptu 
speech, referred to Kipling’s Recessional just 
rendered, saying that the last time he heard it 
was in Africa when 10,000 sang it to the tune, 
Pilgrims of the Night. 

From beginning to close the meeting was 
thrilling. Asthenames of Lincoln, Grant, Lee, 
Sherman, Stonewall Jackson fell from the 
lips of the speakers, one seemed to see passing 
the leaders and the hundreds of followers 
in a ghostly grand review, while here upon 
the platform was the little remnant that too 
soon must fall into line. They also felt it, 
but with a pathos of reunion rather than of 
dissolution. At the banquet the following 
night, General Howard as he concluded his 
speech threw his one arm about the neck of 
Lieutenant General Scofield and said: ‘‘ Here 
we stand, the last two, the only survivors 
of the independent army commanders. There 
were twenty-seven of us and we are all that 
are left.’’ 


Religious Conferences 

Not only the military but the church militant 
in several of its branches chose October for a 
tryst at the capital. The Adventists, Univer- 
salists and then the Pan American Bishops of 
the Episcopal Church have been in session. 
The public missionary service in Convention 
Hall at the close of the Conference of Bishops, 
was a well-planned, worshipful meeting, with 
programs for every one, the Marine Band to 
lead the sweet voices of the children in selee- 
tions from the Church Hymnal, and thousands 
joining reverently in the Apostles’ Creed and 
the Lord’s Prayer. Bishop Tuttle of Missouri 


was most kind in his reference to the mission- 
ary work of sister denominations, mentioning 
the Congregationulists in particular as fur- 
nishing an example worthy of emulation. On 
Sunday, President Roosevelt preached a ser- 
mon to the bishops and an audience of 10,000 
out in the open near the site of the cathedral 
that is to be. This week is given up by the 
Episcopalians to a missionary conference, a 
subject close to the heart of Bishop Satterlee 
of Washington. Now the American Public 
Health Association is in session discussing 
practical altruism in the form of such topics 
as Better Housing for the Poor, Improved 
Milk Supply, Cleanliness in Railway Coaches. 
It would seem as if the stirring of so much 
religious and philanthropic life must provide 
an atmosphere of candor and fair dealing for 
the extra session of Congress. 


Matters Congregational 

Our local churches are steadily and healthily 
at work. Dr. Newman returns from his sum- 
mer in the Adirondacks invigorated for preach- 
ing to large audiences twice on Sunday. For 
several years pew holders to be sure of seats 
at the evening service at First Church must 
reserve them in the morning. Mt. Pleasant 
Church has reached a membership of nearly 
six hundred and is enlarging its edifice. 

The fall meeting of the Congregational 
Club took a new departure and met at 
Rauscher’s restaurant instead of in orthodox 
church parlors. The oysters were well flav- 
ored, and the speakers experts on Reaching 
Men. They included Mr. Pierce, secretary 
of the Y. M. C. A., Dr. N. MeGee Waters of 
Brooklyn, Rev. J. T. Stone of Baltimore and 
Mr. Justice Brewer. 

The Anti-Saloon League is getting in good 
work under our excellent high license law, 
which requires the signatures of a majority 
of the property owners and also of the tenants 
on both sides of the street in the block in 
which the saloon is to be located. The license 
fee was raised last year from $500 to $800. 
The number of retail shops paying this fee 
is 510, and as the licenses all expire on Nov. 1, 
these are the days when citizens must be la- 
bored with in the matter of the use of their 
signatures for the weal or woe of their fellows. 

Washington, Oct. 30. 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Nov. 8-14. What Authorities Do You 
Recognize in Your Religious Life? 1 Cor. 
3: 16-23; Phil. 2: 5-16. 

The Bible, conscience, Christian consciousness, 
reason, creeds, the opinion of others, Christ—how 
do you rank these in value? 

{For prayer meeting editorial see page 643.] 
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Autumn Days in Boston 


BY A. L, PITCHER 


Oetober, the month for picking up the 
threads we intend to weave into the warp 
and woof of a coming winter, has seen the 
usual fall quickening of things old and new 
at the various religious and benevolent or- 
ganizations; has approved the lectures begun 
at the Lowell Institute, another season of the 
Symphony, and the dedication of a new music 
hall. In these and other ways has Boston 
been a busy city; she was a glad city, 
too, in the cordial weleome given the Hon- 
ourables, and certainly attired and conducted 
herself in a genuine and fitting manner. This 
attitude pleased all of us and the Englishmen, 
too, judging from the speeches and cablegrams 
of their commander. 


* * 

The sixty-fifth season of the Lowell Insti- 
tute has opened with lectures on The Theory 
of the State in English Publicists, by Sir 
Frederick Pollock, an English professor of 
jurisprudence, and on The Race Power in 
Literature, by Prof. George E. Woodberry of 
Columbia University. There is a new sys- 
tem for obtaining tickets for these lectures: 
application must be made by inclosing an 
addressed, stamped envelope to the curator 
of the institute, who mails tickets, good for 
the first lecture, in order of application. At 
the opening lecture these tickets are ex- 
changed for course tickets. This method, if 
suceessful, will be vastly superior to the old, 
in the saving of time and annoyance formerly 
attendant on waiting in line at the armory. 
A second new feature is a School for Indus- 
trial Foremen under the auspices of the Insti- 
tute of Technology. This is a free evening 
school comprising two courses, one mechan- 
ical, one electrical; each is to extend over two 
years. The school opened Oct. 5 to a limited 
number in the Institute of Technology, and 
is to be conducted by members of the instruct- 
ing staff of that institution. 

Ps 

Friends of the Conservatory of Music will 
be glad to hear of the dedication of a concert 
hall at the conservatory, made possible by the 
munificence of Mr. Eben D. Jordan, whose 
name the hall will bear, and whose $100,000 
made it, with a splendid organ, complete 
in every detail. The Symphony Orchestra 
assisted in the dedicatory exercises, and 
proved the acoustics without a flaw. Jordan 
Hall differs from Symphony Hall, in being 
more like the auditorium of a theater; it has 
a stage, a proscenium arch, raised seats so 
arranged that every one commands a view of 
the stage, anda balcony. At the back of the 
stage the place of a drop curtain is taken by 
the beautiful organ. 

a As 

The South End House begins the fall work 
with its usual enrollment at the kindergarten, 
and the formation of various clubs, while the 
industrial classes open November first. An 
epoch is begun this year in the Women’s Resi- 
dence: the first holder of the Radcliffe Fellow- 
ship, established by Miss Annette P. Rogers, is 
to pursue her investigations. This is the fourth 
year of the fellowships established at the 
South End House by Harvard and Amherst at 
the Men’s Residence. The conditions of these 
fellowships require the holders to carry on re- 
search work under the combined directions of 
the colleges and the House. A pamphlet en- 
titled South End Factory Operatives, Employ- 
ment and Residence, prepared by R. F. Phelps, 
A. M., late incumbent of the Harvard Fellow- 
ship, has just been published by the South 
End House Association. At the South Bay 


Union additions are being made to enlarge the . 


work. 
* i * 


Judging from its newly printed announce- 
ments the Y. M. C. A. is ready for a new 
season of profit te its members. The program 
of the Evening Institute offers courses of un- 
usual strength in its 119 subjects with ninety 


instructors. The social side of life is not 
slighted; its usual excellent Star Course has 
an opera company direct from London, first 
time in America, for its first number. A new 
feature of the gameroom, introduced by way 
of experiment is pool and billiards, ‘‘ popular 
and unobjectionable games of skill, which 
should be available under proper environ- 
ment.” 
. se 

I confess I am glad to find the house-break- 
ers at work on the Old Corner Bookstore site, 
for it has been too trying to be startled by the 
yellow blazonry of quick lunch or cut rate 
ticket posters in the windows of this old cor- 
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ner house, sacred, I may say, for the memories 
clustering about it. Let the demoliton hasten 
to efface this incongruity, which seems to par- 
ody the past worth of the venerable pile. 

The Old Corner Bookstore is now a new 
corner bookstore on Bromfield Street, in spite 
of its fresh, green sign. It is light and square 
atid airy and the stock is better displayed, but 
there is no more poking about in nooks and 
corners for rare discoveries, nor do I beiieve 
there longer exists that upstairs room where 
the elect could pick up odds and ends for 
twenty-five cents a volume. The old order 
giveth place, however, and all success be 
with the new. 





In and Arcuiid Chicago 


Resignation of Dr. Berle 

Sunday, Oct. 25, Rey. A. A. Berle, D. D., 
read his resignation as pastor of Union 
Park Church, to take effect at the close of the 
year. He assigns as the reason for this course 
the health of his wife, who finds it impossible 
to endure the severity of the climate. He 
leaves with regret, having no plans for any 
other position. He thinks he will take a post- 
graduate course at Harvard, and spend the 
winter, with Mrs. Berle, in Boscawen, N. H. 
Rumors of calls have come to Chicago, but 
Dr. Berle says he has accepted none of them, 
and will not at present. His brethren in the 
ministry regret that his stay among them has 
been so short, and sympathize with him in his 
anxiety over Mrs. Berle’s health. 


Reports from Two Great Meetings 

For years the Chicago ministers have set 
apart one of their regular Monday morning 
gatherings for reports from the meetings of 
the American Board and the American Mis- 
sionary Association. Dr. W. A. Bartlett, 
Dr. G. S. F. Savage, Secretary Hitchcock and 
Dr. J. A. Adams, gave their impressions of 
the meeting at Manchester. Dr. Adams re- 
ported also for the American Missionary 
Association. 


Corruption in Chicago 

Evidence of corruption in almost every de- 
partment of the city government is accumu- 
lating day by day. The city has been com- 
pelled to pay more than it ought to pay for 
nearly every thing it has had. But badly as 
the city has suffered on its municipal sidé, 
‘* grafting,’’ which labor leaders have done on 
their own account among the contractors, has 
been worse. Dealers in material and contract- 
ors are also accused of enriching themselves 
at the expense of the city. Saloons have en- 
joyed the protection of the police for money, 
and, as in New York, it appears to be the cus- 
tom of many labor leaders here to levy tribute 
on contractors and builders for the prevention 
of strikes, and for securing such help and 
material as they wish. Investigation into 
these charges has begun, and will probably 
continue till their truth or their falsity is dem- 
onstrated. At any rate, capital has been shy 
about investments in Chicago this year, and 
new buildings and improvements on old build- 
ings have been very few. Rumors are rife, 
also, of the purpose of railroad managers to 
lay off as many men as possible the coming 
winter. The steel mills at South Chicago 
have laid off over a thousand men, whether 
indefinitely or for a few weeks is not yet 
certain. 


Pulpit Patriotism 
Nearly all the more prominent pulpits bore 


‘witness Sunday to the desire of the churches 


for purity and honesty in public life. Bishop 
Fallows, Drs. Bartlett, Thorp and Beaton, 
were among the most earnest in condemning 
the men who enrich themselves at the expense 
of the people, and in criticising the methods 
of city government which make such enrich- 
ment possible. 


A University Trust 

President James of Northwestern University 
has ideas of education as large as those of 
President Harper. He is now seriously seek- 
ing to unite all the Methodist colleges and 
universities in the country under one central 
management, This will secure uniformity 
in courses of study and standards of attain- 
ment, and will be in the interests of economy. 
The organization of the church would render 
such an affiliation or union of its educational 
institutions easier than in some other denomi- 
nations. It need hardly be said that North- 
western is to be the center around which all 
the other institutions shall revolve. 


The Actors’ Church Alliance 


A chapter, as it is called, of the Actors’ 
Church Alliance of America, has just been 
formed in Chicago. The meeting was held in 
the parish house of Grace Episcopal Church. 
Dr. Clinton Locke, its former rector, was made 
honorary president. The present rector, Rev. 
W. O. Waters, was chosen active president, 
with Dr. Gunsaulus as one of the vice-presi- 
dents. Rev. W. W. Wilson, rector of St. 
Marks Church was appointed secretary. The 
Episcopalians are most prominent in the new © 
organization because they have hitherto shown 
most interest in seeking to bring the theaters 
and the churches into closer contact, the Ac- 
tors’ Church Union in England, it is claimed, 
has done much good, as has a similar one in 
New York. 


Indiana Harbor 


No state has contributed more to the growth 
of Chicagothan Indiana. Hitherto she has de- 
rived little benefit from her contributions. 
She now proposes to establish a harbor east of 
the city, to which a share at least of the trade 
which now reaches Chicago will come. With 
a canal two hundred feet wide and deep 
enough for the largest ships that navigate the 
lake, and the foundations already laid for a 
manufacturing center, there is no reason why 
the hope of the state should not be partially 
realized. The governor of the state and many 
prominent officials took part in the exercises 
connected with the opening of the harbor 
Oct. 24. 


A Thoughtful Courtesy 


On Oct. 27 Dr. and Mrs. W. E. Barton gave 
a reception to the new Presbyterian pastor, 
the Methodist minister of Oak Park and Drs. 
Tenney and Brodie, the new secretaries of the 
American Missionary Association and the 
Illinois Home Missionary Society. The pur- 
pose was to make these brethren acquainted 
with each other and to introduce them to the 
people among whom they are to work. 

Chicago, Oct. 31. FRANKLIN. 


Spurgeon’s sermons are still selling at the 
normal rate while he lived, and his publishers 
have sufficient in hand to provide for the 
weekly publication of a new one for. the next 
seven years. Anglican clergymen, and Sun- 
day school teachers are steady buyers. 
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Both Sides the Brooklyn Bridge 


Brooklyn Congregational Club 

Fresh from its laurels of the public rally of a 
week previous, the Brooklyn Club held, Oct. 
26, one of its most successful meetings. Only 
once before—at the time of the Ecumenical 
Council three years ago—has there been so 
large attendance; never before so many new 
members (36) received. The Norwegian male 
chorus sang charming native selections. Dr. C. 
H. Richards was tendered an informal reception 
and welcomed in his official capacity, as he 
spoke of its opportunities. In the principal 
address of the evening, on Aspects of the Fight 
for Good Government in Greater New York 
Dr. Lyman Abbott summarized the situatior 
as being a struggle between right and wrong; 
between honesty and dishonesty, and urged 
that as the present administration is an honest 
one it should be retained in power. 


Dr. Abbott at Plymouth 

Pr. Abbott preached twice at Plymouth, 
Oct. 25, in the absence of Dr. Hillis on a West- 
ern lecture tour. Large audiences greeted the 
former pastor and spontaneous receptions 
were tendered after each service. 


innovations at Pilgrim 

In these days when preaching services are 
so often followed by a mad race for home, the 
Church of the Pilgrims, under Dr. Dewey’s 
leadership, has devised interesting sequences 
for both morning and evening services. A 
half-hour young people’s prayer meeting, well 
attended and creditably conducted, follows the 
Sunday morning service. This unusual hour 
for meeting will attract the attention of those 
perplexed with the problem of young people’s 
gatherings. Especially successful is the sec- 
ond after meeting, when a large proportion of 
the Sunday evening audience assemble in the 
prayer room fora twenty-minute song service. 
The room often overtiows with this ‘‘ family 
gathering.’””’ The warm glow from pretty 
lamps brought in for the occasion adds a par- 
ticularly cozy and homelike appearance; 
Dr. Dewey presides informally; hymns are 
selected by the audience; the singing is spir- 
ited and hearty; the time limit is carefully 


adhered to; and the service closes with silent . 


prayer, benediction and the hymn, Now the 
Day is Over. 
Central's New Sunday School 

Central Church, Brooklyn, has extended its 
influence by starting a Sunday school in the 
St. Mark’s section of the city. Temporary 
quarters have been secured in a store and Mr. 
Hoople, formerly superintendent of Bethesda 
Sunday school, has been placed in charge. 
Dr. Cadman and others in authority say that 
the school is established because a field exists 
for it, and with the hope that a church organi- 
zation will develop. 


Puritan's Threefold Organization 

Oct. 25 marked the second anniversary of 
Rey. Livingston L. Taylor’s pastorate at Pur- 
itan. A noteworthy accomplishment of this 
brief ministry is the remodeling of the depart- 
ments of the church. Three organizations have 
been effected intended to comprise the entire 
parish. A men’s club of seventy-five pro- 
motes good fellowship. The various women’s 
organizations have given place to a Women’s 
Guild, with a triple division of its work into 
local, homeland and foreign. There is one 
treasury and one treasurer, with separate ac- 
counts. By provision of the constitution at 
least a certain proportion of net proceeds of 
entertainments must be devoted to the foreign 
and homeland funds. The guild is auxiliary 
both to the Woman’s Board of Missions and 
to the Women’s Home Missionary Union of 
the state. 

This fall the Young People’s Association 
has been effected. It has a strong committee 
on religious work to arrange for special young 
people’s services, encourage their attendance 
at church services, participation in its prayer 


meetings, Bible study and interest in mis- 
sions. The executive committee is to encour- 
age the organization of groups, clubs and 
classes which will be recognized as depart- 
ments. These already include a boys’ singing 
club and two girls’ and five boys’ gymnasium 
classes. Organized classes in the Sunday 
school will also be included under this scheme. 
The younger members of the association are 
to be organized as a Junior department, with 
its own social meetings, the Junior Endeavor 
taking its place as a department. This move- 
ment to simplify and economize the organiza- 
tions of the church has been enthusiastically 
supported. 


A Social Half-Hour 

This is another feature at Puritan. At the 
close of the evening service a large proportion 
of the congregation pass into the social rooms; 
and the young people, entirely without formal- 
ity, but with the organist at the piano, have 
a delightful half-hour of song. ‘The occasion 
affords opportunity to introduce strangers; 
and here the pastor comes into contact with 
more new people than in the remainder of the 
week. This now recognized feature has been 
running nearly two years. 


United's Co-operation of Men and Boys 

A men’s club seems to be an indispensable 
feature of Brooklyn churches, while boys’ 
work is carried on in several. United Church, 
under the tactful leadership of its pastor, has 
again justified its name by combining the two 
lines of work into one organization. The 
boys have an additional set of officers, and 
meet weekly for games, parliamentary drill, 
extempore speaking, debates and addresses on 
different phases of civic life; but the men and 
boys together attend its monthly meetings. 
The club’s successful annual banquet, Oct. 20, 
evinced rare unanimity of interest in the club, 
the pastor and the church. 


Manhattan Association 

It met last week with better attendance and 
interest than at any meeting in recent years. 
Nine recent graduates from seminaries were 
nominated for membership. Rev. T.S. Braith- 
waite was made moderator. Missionary Prog- 
ress was the theme of the addresses. Dr. 
Swift described the work of the American 
Tract Society, Dr. Fox that of the Bible Soci- 
ety and Dr. Judson Smith, in place of Dr. 
Creegan, represented the American Board. 
Notable addresses were made by Dr. William 
Hayes Ward and Pres. Charles Cuthbert Hall. 
The former considered National Problems, 
urging effort to educate and uplift Negroes 
as individuals, not as a race. President Hall 
reviewed the religious and political conditions 
in Japan. OBSERVER. 


Northern California Association 

The meeting held at Woodlawn, Oct. 6-9, 
drew together 165 delegates. The pastor, Rev. 
C. C. Smoot, was notably efficient and his 
people unreservedly hospitable. Seventeen 
years ago, at a meeting in the same church, it 
was decided to divide this great state by or- 
ganizing the General Association of Southern 
California. The meetings just held were full 
of fraternal spirit, high intellectual quality, 
vitality and worship. It was an assemblage 
of alert souls, open to more light, reaching 
after the freshest methods, intent upon living 
issues. 

The paramount interest was in the Bible and 
religious education. Rev. C. R. Brown made 
his three morning studies of The Acts so 
profitable that such Bible studies will prob- 
ably become a permanent feature of our state 
meetings. In a paper on the present state of 
Old Testament criticism, Professor Badé of 
Pacific Seminary spoke so sincerely for the 
truth as to disarm opposition and to win uni- 
versal interest for critical study. 
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Rev. C. G. Baldwin made an urgent plea for’ 
trained Sunday school teachers, affirming that 
** pedagogical skill and Biblical scholarship are- 
absolutely fundamental hereafter,” and the- 
required equipment so great as to constitute a 
new profession open only to men not yet ab- 
sorbed in the active pastorate and having ac- 
cess to new methods, resources ans instruct- 
ors. In accord with this, the asseciation re- 
quested Pacific Seminary to provide: training 
for Bible teachers and courses of Bible study 
in connection with the University of Califor- 
nia summer school. 

Especially significant was the action laying 
upon a committee of three appointed for three 
years the study of religious conditions, to- 
gether with the presentation of results in the 
annual narrative of the state of our churches. 
Is it not time for Congregationalists all over 
the land to provide in common for such studies 
by men prepared to make their investigations 
scientific and their results widely valuable? 

In a discriminating paper Professor Buck- 
ham of Pacific Seminary characterized reli- 
gious thought as tending to rapid progress, 
concentration on the vital doctrines, freedom 
safe-guarded by deepening humility, and con- 
servation of past gains. The pulpit received 
attention under the subjects of expository 
preaching and ministerial shortcomings, as 
well as in a resolution calling for fullest 
seminary training for preachers. 

Closely second in interest to religious edu- 
cation was church administration and work. 
We became aware of heightened denomina- 
tional loyalty. Weare awaking to our Chris- 
tian duty to make the most of ourselves, 
Congregational principles were admirably 
stated, and Congregational esprit de corps 
was urged in a spirited paper. The asso- 
ciation adopted improved constitution and 
by-laws, simplifying our organization and 
methods. Membership in the state body, 
for both churches and ministers, was based 
squarely on membership in local associations, 
leaving in the hands of the latter the matter 
of denominational standing. The moderator 
was recognized as a standing officer, whose 
duty continues until he has. opened the next 
annual meeting. 

Interest in social movements expressed it- 
self in eloquent addresses.to the largest popu- 
lar session of the meetings. The California 
Home Missionary Society has closed anether 
year free of debt. Not one home missionary 
ehurch is pastorless. The other missionary 
societies, home and foreign, were ably repre- 
sented. Special notice was taken of the re- 
tirement of Rev. Walter Frear and the as- 
sumption of the American Board’s work by 
Rev. H. M. Tenney. An evangelistic com- 
mittee was appointed to consider employing 
a general missionary. Work with boys was 
winsomely presented. The Christian En- 
deavor Society was sharply eriticised and 
warmly defended. 

Nothing more signifieant was done by the 
association than two actions looking toward 
church union. One was a resolution unani- 
mously approving our negotiations with Meth- 
odist Protestants and United Brethren. The 
other was the adeption of terms of comity for 
co-operation with California Presbyterians. 
They and-we have been practicing comity for 
some years with good results. This practice 
is now reduced to definite and binding terms, 
with the purpose to avoid undue multiplica- 
tion of churches and to consolidate our forces 
in places already over-churched. This basis 
of agreement is now sineerely adopted by the 
Presbyterian synod of the state and by our 
own southern and northern associations. It 
will be offered to other denominational bodies, 
in the faith that one by one they will unite in 
this effort to heal the body of Christ. 

Cc. 8. N. 

Instead of saying to the poor that they ought 
to have more things and then they would be 
better off, Jesus said to his disciples, Let us 
also be poor men and show them that a man 
may be rich without any of this world’s goods. 
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In and Around Boston 


The Young Men’s Congregational Club 

The opening meeting of the year was at the 
Hotel Bellevue, whither the club has gone 
from its former meeting place—the Hotel 
Brunswick—and this solely for reasons of 
economy. The outlook committee, varying 
the order of procedure, presented expert opin- 
ions in letters from first-hand authorities on 
the general theme for discussion—Social Sal- 
vage. Col. William Evans, commander of the 
New England department of the Salvation 
Army, set forth the practical and religious 
methods employed by the army in bringing 
wrecked manhood to repair its waste and to 
take a self-reliant, social attitude toward life 
rather than a weak, individualistic one. Prof. 
H. H. Powers, formerly of the department of 
sociology at Cornell University, discussed the 
question of salvation of men from the sociolog- 
ical and scientific point of view. 

The new administration, under the lead of 
Pres. Everett E. Kent, is planning to make the 
next meeting of the club, Dee. 2, one at which 
denominational affairs will be discussed fully. 
Secretary Emrich of the Massachusetts Home 
Missionary Society will describe conditions 
in New England, and Sec. Don M. Shelton of 
the Home Missionary Society will deal with 
the broader national field and the responsi- 
bility to it of young men in the churches. The 
following evening, in one of the city churches, 
under the auspices of the club, a missionary 
rally for young Congregationalists will be 
held, at which addresses by Secretaries Hicks 
and Shelton will be given. 


Twentieth Century Club Biblical Courses 

Prof. H. G. Mitchell of Boston University 
has just closed the first of the Biblical courses 
arranged by the Twentieth Century Club this 
winter. An average attendance of about one 
hundred and twenty-five on the five after- 
noons indicated a cordial interest in Biblical 
lectures, especially as those present included 
many theological students, pastors and Sunday 
school teachers. Professor Mitchell had un- 
usual opportunities for investigation during 
the year which he spent in Jerusalem as the 
resident director of the American School for 
Semitic study. He took over one thousand 
photographs in all parts of Palestine. From 
these he selected the most interpretative and 
picturesque for use in the stereopticon. His 
lectures in connection with this exhibition of 
the pictures give a new and faithful impres- 
sion of the Holy Land. 

Two new courses of lectures which offer 
unusual privileges to Biblical students begin 
this week. Prof. H. S. Nashof the Episcopal 
Theological School in Cambridge is to discuss, 
for eight Tuesday evenings, the Literature 
and Life in the Apostolic Age. Prof. Henry 
P. Smith of Amherst College will lecture for 
twelve Saturday afternoons on the Literature 
and History of Israel until the Exile. This 
will be the first thorough course of lectures on 
this subject constructed entirely on modern 
lines offered to the general public. Edward 
H. Chandler, the secretary of the Twentieth 
Century Club, will be glad to furnish tickets 
and further information. 


A Successful Fourteen Months at the Franklin 
Square House 

Boola, Beela, Bala, Bear, 

What’s the matter with the Franklin Square? 

It’s allright. It’s all right, 

Franklin Square House’s out of sight, 
gang out a group of prettily gowned girls, 
last Thursday night, in practiced chorus, and 
as the guest wandered among the lively bevies 
of girls and women who filled the large cor- 
riders and reception rooms of the Franklin 
Square House with gay chat and laughter, he 
was reminded of College Hall larks. Here 
were shop girls, stenographers, conservatory 
and college girls mingling in happy democ- 
racy. The slender, dark-eyed girl from the 
South, in Boston to train herself for a pub- 
lie reader, locked arms with the round-faced, 
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practical Maine girl attending the new school 
for dressmakers on the main floor. Every- 
where were flowers, lights, pale evening 
gowns and pretty young faces, with a plentiful 
sprinkling of white-haired working “‘ girls,” 
no less pleasant to look upon, for the Franklin 
Square House was holding its second annual 
reception and the outlook was auspicious 
for the clearing of the debt and the enlarging 
of the already too narrow quarters. 

Rey. George L. Perin, the founder, re- 
ported that in the fourteen months of service 
1,070 permanent guests and 2,037 transients 
had been accommodated, while statistics for 
the month of October showed that 367 perma- 
nent guests were then entertained at the 
house. The past year has seen the furnishing 
of the hospital, in connection with which are 
given the free services of four visiting physi- 
cians and a trained nurse. The Stevens 
House on the Washington Street side has 
been bought and fitted up to receive the over- 
flow—and best of all the girls are happy 
and contented. Now who will institute a plan 
whereby working girls who cannot afford to 
pay the minimum price, $4.50 a week, may be 
comfortably and safely housed ? 


Noon Missionary Meetings 

Like a daily dip into the annual gatherings 
of our great missionary societies are the hour- 
long meetings this week at Tremont Temple, 
which, in harmony with the spirit of federation 
in the air, represent the foreign work of four 
evangelical denominations. On Monday, Tur- 
key, Burmah and China were heard from 
through representatives of Congregationalists, 
Baptists and Methodists. On Tuesday Africa 
and Hawaii had the floor, Dr. Gordon presid- 
ing. Mr. Harry Lambert’s singing adds effec- 
tiveness. The body of the house is well filled, 
interest is cumulative and the people stay 
through. 


Bible Land Explorations 

An interesting address on this topic was the 
order at the Monday Meeting. The speaker, 
Prof. D. G. Lyon of Harvard University, 
brought valuable opinions from personal ob- 
servation in Egypt and Palestine and of broad 
study in Assyria. 


Back from Africa 


Weighing twenty pounds less than when he 
went away last April, but feeling, as he ex- 
presses it, twenty pounds better, Sec. E. FE. 
Strong, D. D., of the American Board Depu- 
tation to Africa returned to his desk in the 
Congregational House last Friday, and was 
the recipient of the warmest kind of a wel- 
come from his coworkers. If the thinning 
process had gone much further it would have 
blunted the point of the nice differentiation 
between him and his associate in the Deputa- 
tion, Rev. Sydney Strong, D. D., of Oak Park, 
Ill., that was made by a native Christian in an 
announcement at the annual meeting of the 
mission in Umzumbe. ‘‘ Today,’’ said he, ‘ the 
thin Dr. Strong will preach, and tomorrow we 
shall hear from the thick Dr. Strong.’”’ 

Certainly the long journey of 23,000 miles 
and the rapid traveling might be expected to 
produce some reduction of flesh. The Depu- 
tation visited every one of the fourteen stations 
in two missions—the Zulu and East African, 
and tarried in the homes of all the mission- 
aries, besides meeting hundreds of natives 
and representatives of the different national- 
ities to be found in South Africa. Think of 
the amount of handshaking which such a 
record involyes! The Deputation spent two 
months in Natal and forty days in Gazaland 
on the Eastern coast where they were trans- 
ported-from point to point on the backs of 
donkeys or in the conveyance known as the 
mashila, a kind of box supported by bamboo 
poles which natives carry. Naturally the de- 
mands for sermons and addresses were con- 
stant and though Dr. Strong packed away in 
his bag before leaving America, a dozen of 
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presumably his best sermons, he did not once 
resort to them, inasmuch as the need of some- 
thing exactly suited to every occasion soon 
became apparent. 

The most surprising and perhaps the most 
gratifying feature in the trip was the revelation 
of the high esteem in which representatives of 
the American Board are held in South Africa. 
Dr. Strong was entirely unprepared for such 
exhibitions of courtesy on the part of the lead- 
ing officials as came to the surface, for example, 
in the public reception at Durban in which 
the mayor and other prominent men shared. 
Moreover the Deputation was able to have 
friendly conferences with influential leaders 
in the public life of South Africa, including 
the lieutenant governor of the Transvaal and 
Lord Milner, the high commissioner. 

Dr. Strong also comes back with a deep con- 
viction of the character, stability and vigor 
of the Zulu race and of the personal worth 
of our converts. He heard no less than twenty 
sermons from native preachers and was im- 
pressed by their unction and their grasp of 
the Christian gospel. The special ends set 
before the Deputation were to a large degree 
accomplished. The vexed question regarding 
the disposition of the property known as mis- 
sion reserves was put in the way of satis- 
factory adjustment after the Deputation had 
had along and agreeable conference with the 
secretary of native affairs. As respects the 
cheering of the missionaries and the native 
churches, the result of the tour of visitation 
was even more satisfactory than had been 
anticipated. 

Dr. Strong speaks appreciatively of the help- 
fulness of the late Mrs. Sydney Strong, who 
died just before the Deputation reached Italy. 
He does not see any clear connection between 
her trip and her sudden and lamented death. 
She had been well all through the journeyings 
and had proved herself an effective speaker 
and had made herself particularly welcome in 
the homes of the missionaries. H. A. B. 


Christian News from Everywhere 


Two noted writers and teachers are to be in 
this country this autumn. Mark Guy Pearse, 
the Methodist author, is already in Canada on 
a preaching and lecturing tour. Prof. Mareus 
Dods of Edinburgh comes a little later, to 
deliver a series of addresses in Chicago. 

Mrs. Lucey Rider Meyer is the first woman 
delegate elected to the Methodist Episcopal 
General Conference. She has been chosen to 
that position by the Rock River electoral con- 
ference. Mrs. Meyer is a graduate of Oberlin 
College and is principal of the Chicago Train- 
ing School for women for city, home and for- 
eign missions. She is a New Englander by 
birth and has been a pioneer in Sunday school 
and deaconess work. 

The industrial work in connection with the 
Famine Children’s orphanage at Oorfa, India, 
has grown to such dimensions that Miss Shat- 
tuck and Miss Chambers feel it imperatively 
needs a man’s superintendence. They would 
guarantee traveling expenses, as missionaries 
travel, and a small salary for three years toa 
Christian business man who should decide to 
devote himself to this work. The orphanage 
is cordially approved by the American Board, 
and inquiries as to the present appeal may be 
referred to D. N. Blakely, M. D., care of F. H. 
Wiggin, treasurer American Board, Boston. 

The world’s Y. W. C. A. has issued a call 
for a week of prayer for the young women of 
the world, Nov. 8-14. Four young American 
women go out this autumn as foreign secreta- 
ries: Miss Newell of Radcliffe College and 
Miss McElroy of New York to India; Miss 
Morrison of the University of Minnesota to 
the Woman’s University of Tokio; and Miss 
Berninger of the Presbyterian Board to work 
among factory girls in Shanghai. Mrs. T. S. 
Gladding of Montclair, N. J., was chosen to 
fill the vacancy on the world’s committee, 
caused by the death of Miss R. F. Morse. 
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Henry Clay Trumbull—an Appreciation 


The Fruitful and Varied Work of the Well-known Editor, Author, Army Chaplain and Christian Worker 


In an upper room with a Southern exposure 
and abundance of light, in a house in West 
Philadelphia, there is a distinguished member 
of the society of ‘‘Shut-Ins”’ at work, whose 
name and fame have gone out throughout the 
earth wherever there has been interest in the 
International Sunday school lesson system 
during the past generation. Surrounded by 
his large library, his completed and unfinished 
manuscripts, his many and carefully kept 
scrap-books, and by pictures and flowers, 
Dr. Trumbull sits day by day writing out his 
reminiscences of the men, good and great, 
whom he has known, or contributing para- 
graphs and editorials to the Sunday School 
Times, with which his name is inseparably 
identified, or penning letters to his friends 
and kindred, or conversing with the many 
acquaintances and friends who are free to 
drop in and chat with him, and whose coming 
he anticipates. 

For three years now he has been incapaci- 
tated for locomotion about the streets, and in 
moving about his home he has to be aided. 
But his heart is as genial and hospitable, his 
mind as keen, his leve of mankind as deep 
and his zest in a good story as fresh as ever 
they were. As he puts it facetiously and 
bravely, ‘‘I’d rather lose three legs than one 
head ”’; and you have but to talk with him for 
a brief time to see that God’s will for him in 
this has been cheerfully aecepted, and that 
out of what at first seemed to be loss has come 
gain. 

Never has he written more than lately. 
No book of his, within the same time between 
publication and estimate, has had the circu- 
lation of ‘‘ Individual Work for Individuals,”’ 
which, by the way, the evangelistic committee 
of the Presbyterian Church is planning to put 
in the hands of most Presbyterian clergymen 
in the country. From the film of his marvel- 
ously tenacious, photographic memory he is 
printing estimates of the distinguished clergy- 
men, missionaries and laymen he has known; 
while to the younger generation of his kins- 
folk charged with responsibility for editing 
and publishing the Sunday School Times he 
is a sage counselor. 

To account for the man and his career you 
have to go back to Scotland and Connecticut, 
both lands where practicality and interest in 
spiritual things have gone hand in hand. The 
Trumbulls (or Turnbulls, as they were called 
in Scotland) for generations have been an hon- 
ored family in Connecticut. ‘* Brother Jona- 
than’? was a Trumbull. J. Hammond Trum- 
bull, a brother of Henry Clay Trumbull, was 
‘*the most learned and acute bibliographer of 
his day,’’ a man of marvelous range of learn- 
ing. 

Dr. Trumbull was born in Stonington, 
June 8, 1830. His name was given to him by 
a father at a time when loyalty to Henry Clay 
was not taking precisely this form generally 
among Federalists and Whigs. The boyhood 
life was One of learning through doing as well 
as by receiving or acquiring information from 
books. A period of study at Williston Semi- 
nary gave him his education in part. Then 
came a varied business career, in which he 
acquired knowledge of men and affairs which 
ever has stood and still stands him in stead. 
If you ask him why he has written so ex- 
haustively on Friendship the Master Passion, 
or Individual Work for Individuals, or why 
so much of his output now is of a biograph- 
ical sort, he will reply that from the very first 
his primary interest in life has not been in 
abstractions, but in persons who incarnated 
prineiples; that from his youth up he has 
been intensely interested in men as men. 

Hence it was but natural that his active, 
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Christian life began by his response to the 
personal appeal of a friend in a letter. He 
was at work at the time in a Hartford railroad 
office. A Stonington friend reluctantly did 
what he believed to be his duty, and wrote to 
young Trumbull about his soul’s welfare. 
It was the touch needed to bring about an 
easy capitulation to the gospel’s message. 
Charles G. Finney at the time was preaching 
in Hartford, and under him the young convert 
got his instruction in matters of theology and 
religion, a fact which Dr. Trumbull says he 
is profoundly grateful for, because, as a con- 
sequence, he was not trained in any recognized 
school of theology. It has led to Dr. Trum- 
bull’s indisposition ‘‘to count himself of any 
one denomination in strict and conventional 
theological views.’’ He was bred a Congrega- 
tionalist. Like many other New Englanders 
he has been an attendant at a Presbyterian 
church since he went to Philadelphia in 1875. 
Of him it was said years ago that he had “‘a 
Conservative head and a Radical heart.”’ 

The fact that the gospel came to him by the 
words of a friend; that he so soon came under 
the spell of Finney, the evangelist; that he 
at once threw himself into city missionary 
work in Hartford, inspired by the example of 
David Hawley—uncle of Senator Hawley— 
and Elias R. Beadle, where the main object of 
activity was soul-winning; and the fact that 
his friend, Horace Bushnell, then in Hartford, 
was an independent thinker and not a conven- 
tional theologian—all these stamped upon the 
young man the purpose to be a soul-winner, 
to have his own way of thinking in matters 
religious, to depend ultimately upon the guid- 
ance of Ged through immediate revelation 
rather than upon the authority of the Church 
or the Bible even. 

He rejoices in the fact that he came under 
the influence of men not bound by ordinary 
restrictions. He believes that he was provi- 
dentially fitted by them for labor, first as a 
city missionary, then as a non-denominational 
Sunday school secretary, later as an army 
chaplain, and then as an editor of a non-de- 
nominational periodical devoted to Sunday 
school work. 

This eclectic preparation for his life work by 
men unconventionally trained, who looked at 
matters from an unconventional point of view, 
unquestionably has influenced Dr. Trumbull’s 
career, and limited as well as expanded his 
influence. One, for instanee, cannot but ad- 
mire—both from the theoretical and the prac- 
tical standpoint—the argument for personal 
work iu winning souls which he sets forth in 
his book on Individual Work for Individuals, 
and the unusual record as a soul-winner he 
has made, dealing with men one by one as he 
has met them under varying conditions and 
circumstances. But the pulpit has its place, 
historically and practically considered; and 
Dr. Trumbull’s references to preachers and 
their work as such, are not always just, or in 
accord with his high estimate of the ministry. 

When the Civil War broke out Dr. Trumbull 
ardently wished to go as a soldier, and if it 
had been possible, he could have had a high post 
as an officer, for he was of the martial type. 
But his physical condition made him a recruit 
no examining physician could pass. But what 
the State would not use the kingdom of God 
could. A commission as chaplain of the Tenth 
Regiment issued; the layman in short vrder 
was made a clergyman by a Congregational 
council; three years of rewarding spiritual 
service followed, including trying life in 
prisons in South Carolina and Virginia. Then 
the Christian pastor and warrior returned 
North to take up work as missionary secretary 
of the American Sunday School Union. His 


work took him from Maine to California and 
from Minnesota to Florida, and by it he gained 
that insight into the child mind, that knowl- 
edge of methods of administration of Sunday 
schools, that wisdom born of intercourse with 
human beings of all sorts, which, when the 
call came in 1875 to go to Philadelphia to edit 
the Sunday School Times, brought him to the 
new task unusually well equipped. 

If one wishes a picture of the life of the 
soldier, of the appeal which religion—mys- 
tical and practical—makes to men who are 
constantly facing death, enduring hardship or 
suffering pain, or if one wants to get a side- 
light on the better side of human nature, even 
when man is engaged in strife with his fellow- 
man, there is no book better than Dr, Trum- 
bull’s War Memories of a Chaplain. It has 
the personal note—but something more. It 
deals with the elemental things of life, and 
describes a side of humanity’s mixed make-up 
which forces one, as he lays the book down, to 
think better of his kind, and of his country. 

It is interesting to know that while Dr. 
Trumbull was secretary of the Connecticut 
State Sunday School Association, traveling 
about New England and planting Sunday 
schools from which churches came later, he 
was impressed in 1858 precisely as men are 
now with the degeneracy of the hill towns, 
the waning of the native stock, the perils 
from foreign immigration. Then as now the 
indictment was impeached; then as now 
investigation (by specially appointed commis- 
sion) sustained the charge that important 
modifications of society were going on, and 
that the Protestant Church had a duty to 
perform. There is nothing new under the 
sun, and the cry of the waning influence of 
the Church and the decay of Puritan and Pil- 
grim ideals is an old ery. 

It is interesting also to know that Dr. Trum- 
bull’s first writing for the press on Sunday 
school themes was for The Congregational- 
ist in 1868, and at the solicitation of Mr. Charles 
A. Richardson, then its managing editor. Dr. 
Trumbull will show. you with pride in his 
scrapbook of the period, the first article he 
wrote; and in doing it he has what for a jour- 
nalist, is the same air of pride, that an ordi- 
nary man who is a father, has, in presenting 
his first-born son to his old college chum, long 
absent in a foreign land. In view of what Dr. 
Trumbull has since accomplished with his pen, 
The Congregationalist today has a legitimate 
pride in its former managing editor’s pre- 
science. 

From writing for The Congregationalist 
and other religious weeklies which saw that 
he had something to say in a fresh and inform- 
ing way, Dr. Trumbull in due time came to 
a throne of his own, where he was to gather 
around him liberally educated subordinates, 
distinguished contributors—foreign and Amer- 
ican—and to profoundly influence the history of 
religious instruction of the young throughout 
the English-reading world. When he began 
to edit the Sunday School Times it had a 
circulation of 16,000. It came to have a cir- 
culation of 160,000 under his masterly man- 
agement, and if in recent years its circulation 
has decreased it has not been for lack of good 
editing or management, but because like other 
religious weeklies it has been passing through 
a non-religious epoch, and because of compe- 
tition from journals established by the sev- 
eral denominations to meet the needs of Sun- 
day school scholars and teachers. 

As an editor Dr. Trumbull was wise enough 
to enlist the best Conservative Biblical schol- 
arship of this country and Great Britain and 
Germany. He spared no expense in getting 
features like Gladstone’s Impregnable Rock 
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of Scripture. His own contributions were the g tic mystic. 


fruit of his long experience as an observer of 
men, and of teaching of religion to children 
and youth. His native Yankee shrewdness, 
powers of analysis, concentration, and com- 
pressed expression made his matter full of 
pith and his manner taking. Bushnell had 
taught him the art of summing up an editorial 
or a paragraph in a phrase—for a title—that 
either carried conviction or piqued curiosity 
or provoked dissent. 

Out of this editorial work on the Times and 
out of his long experience and his many con- 
versations with men and his correspondence 
with contributors there naturally grew up a 
body of literature of his own, his books: 
Teaching and Teachers; Hints on Child- 
Training; The Yale Lectures on the Sunday 
School; and the six small volumes issued in 
1889, in whieh are brought together many of 
his editorials. Through these books, through 
his weekly message to thousands of Sunday 
school teachers, pastors and Christian workers 
who have read the Times, it is quite within 
bounds to say that for a decade or two, from 
1875 on, Dr. Trumbull was the most influen- 
tial figure in this country in training Protes- 
tant teachers and children in Bible study. 

In 1881 need of recuperation of health led 
him to the Orient. Egypt, Arabia and Syria 
were visited and studied with all the avidity 
of one whose thought for years had been on 
Old Testament themes. To him it fell to dis- 
cover the site of Kadesh-barnea, and much 
that he afterward embodied in his books, The 
Blood Covenant, The Threshold Covenant, 
The Covenant of Salt, and Studies in Oriental 
Social Life. Lacking in that scholastic train- 
ing and linguistic attainment which theoret- 
ically should be the equipment of a discoverer 
in the Orient, Dr. Trumbull by intuition, by 
pertinacity, by utilization of the data fur- 
nished by scholars following his directions— 
both as editor of the Times and as author of 
these books—has done a remarkable work in 
a realm where academic training and expert 
knowledge are supposed to be indispensable. 
His brother, J. Hammond Trumbull, was a 
marvel as a linguist and versatile bibliogra- 
pher; and swift, mysterious acquisition of 
information would seem to have been an in- 
herited trait with both men. 

Equally remarkable was the full conversion 
of the Yankee man of business and shrewd 
editor, by his trip te the East, to the opinion 
that the Oriental religion of the Bible is with 
difficulty understood and accepted by the Oc- 
cidental; that the Bible is not to be read for 
what it says but for what it means; that, as 
Bushnell taught him when he was a youth in 
Ifartford, words are but ineffectual symbols 
for great realities of religion which never can 
be adequately expressed. 

In fact one cannot talk with Dr. Trumbull 
or read what he has written without be ng im- 
pressed with the vein of mysticism which runs 
through his character and which makes him 
another of the many illustrations which New 
England can furnish of men who have been 
endowed with shrewdness, common sense, 
capacity to look out for this world’s affairs, 
and yet who, withal, have been of a po- 
etical, self-surrendered, divinely-led type of 
soul, finding satisfaction in symbolism, trust- 
ing God for direct guidance in every step of 
life, the Living Christ being a personality 
more real and vital than any earthly comrade 
or kinsman. 

Dr. Trumbull’s religion has been an experi- 
ential religion. He believes in God because he 
is sure that God has had personal relations 
with him. In his books, Prayer: Its Nature 
and Scope, and Illustrative Answers to Prayer, 
his theory of Providence, and of religion as a 
matter of vital relation between persons is set 
forth clearly. God to him has minute interest 
in every detail of his life; always has had it ; 
always will. And yetif you will read the chap- 
ter in the Illustrative Answers to Prayer, en- 
titled Knowing God’s Voice When He Speaks, 
you will see that Dr. Trumbull is a rationalis- 
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But as much as Joan of Are be- 
lieved that she heard God speaking to her, so 
he believes God has spoken to him again and 
again. So confident is he that God inter- 
poses in human affairs that when you ask 
him to appraise current tendencies in the ec- 
clesiastical, religious or intellectual world, he 
is loath to be a prophet in the predictive sense, 
for what is prophecy but folly. ‘‘‘ Man pro- 
poses and God disposes!’ The Lord knows 
what is best, what will happen. Why should 
I pass my feeble judgment on men and 





Mr. Trumbull in early manhood 


events ? All will be for the best. I may not 
see how, but it will be,’’ he virtually says. 
Consequently this is but an appreciation— 
not an interview. Dr. Trumbull has fought 
the good fight, done a large work, is now hap- 
pily engaged in literary pursuits which are 
making his last days prolific and blessed. He 
will not be ‘‘ drawn” into controversy about 
varying ideals of religious education, or Bible 





Chaplain Trumbull preaching 


study. Younger men must fight that battle 
out. But I did get him to say that he has 
no patience with the opinion that the Bible is 
less known today than formerly. He admits 
that formerly it was memorized more than it is 
now, but not read as intelligently nor as gener- 
ally nor studied with anything like the appara- 
tus for making it intelligible. But though he 
has done so much to aid in making it intelligi- 
ble by his own writings and by employing ex- 
pert scholars, he confesses that after ail the 
Bible is at its best when read for inspiration 
rather than for information, and that a simple 
hearted believer coming to it for revelation of 
the life that is in it will get more from it than 
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one approaching it as a text-book or as an arse- 
nal of dogmatic opinion. 

Dr. Trambull has been a mystic but a 
rational mystic ; he has believed in illumina- 
tion and progressive revelation, but he has 
believed also that some things were settled in 
ethics. His book A Lie Never Justifiable, has 
not the shadow of a justification in it for the 
opportunist in morals. He faced this par- 
ticular problem when a prisoner in Libby 
Prison; life and meditation since then have 
not altered his view. In this book there rings 
out the Puritan note of ancient Old and New 
England, that of loyalty to an ideal come dis- 
aster personal or social. 

Intuition of a mysterious and mystical sort 
gaining victories in realms where not ordina- 
rily applied—for instance, in study of Semitic 
origins, shrewdness and common sense of a 
practical sort, profound conviction, born both 
of study of principles and by illumination as 
the result of communion with God, large ad- 
ministrative and constructive capacity in tak- 
ing the work of others and making it into a 
harmonious effective whole, whether that 
whole were a weekly newspaper or a book on 
Friendship or on Kadesh-barnea, abiding con- 
secration to the pursuit of winning men to 
knowledge of and belief in Jesus Christ, and 
implicit faith in God, come what may—these 
have been marked characteristics of the career 
of Dr. Trumbull. 

If there is any criticism to be passed upon 
his present occupation, it is that he is writing 
too much about other men and too little about 
himself directly, a charge recently made by a 
discriminating critic on Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale’s and the late Richard Henry Stoddard’s 
recent books of reminiscence. They shed but 
little new light on the great men they have 
known, and too little light on their own very 
interesting, intellectual and spiritual evolu- 
tion. One can go through Dr. Hale’s books 
and make out from them a sort of autobiogra- 
phy, and so with Dr. Trumbull’s. Each has 
been extraordinarly frank and communicative. 
But there are gaps to be filled. A complete, 
well proportioned, intimate history of each 
man’s career would be far more likely to be 
read generally a generation hence than the 
chapters—excellent though they be—in which 
each is giving his reminiscences of the great 
men he has met. 


Men’s Clubs and Their 
Promoters 


The Federation of Men’s Clubs of New Eng- 
land met Oct. 27 in the Edwards Church, North- 
ampton. M. E. Daniels, the president and one 
of the foremost men in the movement, has 
been untiring in the organization. Sixty-five 
clubs were represented by letter and fifty 
delegates reported for thirty clubs for Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts and New Hampshire. 
Many addresses were given and valuable in- 
formation as to the extension and formation 
of organizations in the country. 

Rev. W. H. Allsright, D. D., of Dorchester, 
in an optimistic and enthusiastic speech, fore- 
shadowed a movement that will radiate its wise 
and helpful influence far and wide. Men he 
said are needed in our churches to aid in 
civic, philanthropic and Christian work, and 
their power should be felt in every com- 
munity. Rev. R. H. Potter of Hartford made 
an earnest plea for the same devotion to the 
higher interests of every community which 
men give to business and commercial life. 
Benevolent and philanthropic work should 
be made prominent in this already strong 
organization. The conscience, business abil- 
ity, common sense of true men, should be 
put into church work, and the pastor ought 
to expect the moral and helpful influence of 
the men in and out of the church. 8s, E. B. 


Reverence for age is a fair test of the vigor 
of youth.—Charles Kingsiey. 
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A Great Religious 


Of all the great religious gatherings of 
western France, the yearly pilgrimage to 
the Chureh of Ste. Anne D’Auray is the 
most popular and most largely attended. 
Time is reckoned by it; it is a calendar 
for the pious Breton. Weeks in advance 
I had noticed the flaring yellow posters 
in all the churches from St. Malo to Brest 
and St. Nazaire promising an attendance 
of a score of the highest chureh digni- 
taries and calling on the faithful to be 
present. Thus it was that, although an 
alien in race and religion, I found myself 
one of many thousands who made their 
way to the lonely spot on a brilliant mid- 
summerday, Leaving the train at Auray, 
the quaint little town with its interesting 
markets and quays was alive with 
priests and peasants also on their 
way to the famous miracle church 
three miles distant. The whitest 
of white roads led thereto, and 
the finest of white dust covered 
pilgrim and tourist impartially. 

There was no difficulty in find- 
ing the way. Everybody was on 
the move or march, and every 
thing in animal form—except a 
poor pig tied to the door of a 
cottage—was brought 
into requisition as beasts of 
burden. On foot, in wagons, in 
rickety old diligences, on bicycles 
and in automobiles they jour- 
neyed—chaffeur and passenger, in 
the electrical carriages, looking 
like sO many demons as with 
faces masked and mufiled heads 
they rushed with mad speed past 
the interminable line of convey- 
ances. 

Whole families, lined up in 
step-ladder fashion, marched sol- 
emnly along. A smileless and 
melancholy looking company 
they were, but with hearts filled 
with high hope as they dreamed 
of what awaited them of heaven’s 
blessings in the tented town of 
the Pardon. They prayed, too, 
as they walked, counting beads 


wayside 
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Festival in 


By FRANK YEIGH 
continually and carrying candles of vary- 
ing lengths to lay on the sacred altars. 
The hoofs of the horses made a song 
of the road as marked as the clack-clack- 
clack of the sabots, but the bells on the 
big blue collars of the beasts and the 
drone of a Brittany bagpipe produced a 
more cheerful note. 

And other sounds there were on this 
sunny French road—the shrill, piteous 
cries of the awful line of unfortunates— 
a nightmare in humanity, as if all the 
homes of the incurable in the republic 
had emptied their inmates along the high- 
way. Horrible, horrible were the crip- 
ples, carried in curious straw-lined carts, 
dumped on beds of hay in farm wagons, 





Peasant women of Auray 
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Brittany 


The Picturesque and Touching Features of a Gathering which Attracts Thousands 


even wheeled in all their helpless paraly- 
sis in barrows. Crutches long and short 
held up tottering limbs, and palsied crea- 
tures shook as if boneless as they slowly 
hobbled along. At the Pardon itself the 
panorama of human suffering was tenfold 
worse, for there were the toothless, the 
eyeless, the noseless, the armless and leg- 
less lined up in columns. A hideous lane 
of arm stumps would be shaken in one’s 
face, to the accompaniment of a whining 
chant for help that haunted one long 
after, and a chance copper thrown into 
the tin cup, with a rattle out of all pro- 
portion to its value, seemed to start all 
the other mendicants into renewed ag- 
onies of begging. Some such scene it 
must have been that so often 
stirred the Nazarene to supreme 
pity as he walked by the shores 
of Galilee or paced the streets 
of the Syrian cities, 

One turned instinctively to the 
brighter picture on every hand. 
Thousands of peasants had gath- 
ered and the sound was that of 
an army in motion. Standing on 
the stone steps of the great 
church, a vivid panorama greeted 
the eye. The headdresses of the 
women proclaimed the district 
from which they hailed. Caps or 
coiffes by the score made an in- 
teresting study, even from a 
man’s point of view, in peasant 
millinery. Starched into stiff- 
ness and white with much laun- 
dering, some of the head struc- 
tures were fearfully and wonder- 
fully made, broad-brimmed as 
a sombrero, or confined to a 
dainty bit that perched saucily 
on a maiden’s head. Others re- 
sembled sections of stovepipe in 
shape, below which the hair was 
held in a net. Here and there a 
drab bonnet proclaimed a Quaker 
simplicity, but these were in a 
minority. 

Dress skirts stood out from 
the waist like paniers—full-gath- 
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ered, I believe the professional term is. 
Flowing sleeves were apparently de riguer’, 
and silver and brass ornaments were worn 
over the ears, as in Norway and Holland. 
But in skirts and aprons the eternal femi- 
nine showed itself in the variety of tastes. 
Here adress of purple, there one of green, 
and a third of magenta added to the color 
scheme. In the midst of a group of round- 
faced girls, a bright red skirt stood out in 
all its inflammatory brightness. Some of 
the ladies showed an absence of hosiery, 
and these exhibited a strip of orange be- 
neath a dark skirt. 

But the men were no less gorgeous. 
Wide-rimmed and low-crowned felt hats 
had long streamers of felt behind. Short 
velvet coate were elaborately embroidered 
and adorned with buttons truly magnifi- 
cent in their effect on the eye. Some 
swells, indeed, wore cloth belts and gold 
bands across the waistcoat. Others held 
hats in place by a strap under the chin, 
and when this was accompanied by an- 
tique side whiskers, the effect was strik- 
ing. Baggy trousers to the knee, brightly 
colored stockings, and sabots, filled with 
straw if too large, completed the attire of 
many a sturdy Breton. Thechildren weie 
miniatures of their parents, except one 
little lassie who blazed forth in a costume 
of blue, green and black, and carried a 
wonderful woolly doll in her chubby arms. 

Suddenly the bells rang. In a moment 
the seething throng was silenced; even 
the candle and toy venders, the sellers of 
paper horns and cheap ornaments ceased 
to cry their wares. Ina few minutes the 
big church was filled, and what a sight 
the white-bonneted congregation made as 
it sank on its knees or rose to its feet! 





Mraculous Fountain at Auray 


The tension of interest in the service 
was painful. One scarce allowed the 
mind to wander to the great building 
itself—to its walls lined with marble tab- 
lets, placed there by those who had re- 
ceived succor from the good saint in re- 
sponse to fervent prayer: *‘ Hommage a 
Sainte Anne—Hommage de profonde— 
Gratia—Ea-voto—2 Bacheliers—Guerison 
Obtenue — Reconnaissance — Re mer ci- 
ments et demandes—Actions de graces— 
Oh! merci’”’—thus they read, while the 
places named indicated that the healed 
ones had come from all parts of the 
world. 

In the cloisters and along the stations 
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of the Cross, other throngs crowded, 
an intense atmosphere of devotion 
being everywhere visible. From 
partially hidden chapels came the 
low murmurs of still other wor- 
shipers. The stones around an old 
well in a cloister were kissed by 
hundreds of kneeling votaries, while 
the rim of the miraculous fountain 


The Miracle Church of Ste. Anne D’ Auray, Brittany 


near by was another center of interest. 
Around the marble basin came and went a 
motly procession—soldiers, sailors, street 
singers, monks and sisters of mercy, the 
maimed, the halt and the blind, o’erbent 
old dames and withered old men, white 
nuns, gray nuns and black nuns—all dipped 
up the healing waters with their fingers. 

In the open square in front of the Scala 
Sancta, hundreds of tired-out folk were 
resting or sleeping, lying prone on the 
dusty grass, or were eating their black 
bread and blacker sausage and drinking 
copious draughts of bitter cider. Moth- 
ers, with babes at the breast, sat on every 
available step. The side streets were so 
many open-air restaurants, huge pans of 
soup boiling over charcoal fires, where a 
bowl of the mixture could be had for a 
sou—if one had the hardihood to indulge 
in it! 

Thus for several days thousands of 
these good Brittany 
folk, deeply reli- 
gious and as deeply 
superstitious, lived 
at the Purdon City. 
Between services 
the business was 
unusually brisk, in 
the long lines of 
booths rented by 
the church authori- 
ties, the sale of 
candles and crude 
lithographs of re- 
ligious subjects 
being the chief arti- 
cles of merchan 
dise. Oue stand 
was devoted to um- 
brellas of archaic 
pattern. 

On a near-by wall 
was the following 
proclamation: ‘“‘ At 
the beginning of 
the new century, 
which appears to be dark, the Breton 
will remember the words of Ste. Anne: 
‘God wished that I should be hcnored 
here and that all will come to offer to 
me, who is their mother and their pro- 
tectress, a new homage of their love, 
and a promise to remain Catholic and 
Breton forever.’’? Appended was the 
Pope’s special permit to the pilgrims 
to eat meat on the chief day of the Par- 
don. And the’ shining gilded figure of 
Saint Anne looked down from the lofty 
spire top upon the hundreds who had an- 
swered her call to worship at her Brittany 
shrine. 


The final scene will last longest in 
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memory: Daylight and twilight 
had passed, and the first stars 
had peeped forth. Again the 
great bells clanged their peremp- 
tory summons to worship; again 
the wide doors of the miracle 
church swung open, and forth 
same a brilliant torchlight pro- 
cession—bishops in gorgeous 
robes, priests in long black lines, 
companies of sisters, bands of 
acolytes, and 
surging behind 
and around them 
the mass of wor- 
shipers. By the 
flare of torches, 
to the music of 
bells and chant- 
ing of the priestly choir, they marched 
across the great square to the sacred 
stairs, up which the peasants had been 
slowly climbing on their knees all day. 
This time the dignitaries mounted the 
sacred pile to the altar at its top and 
center; below it kneeled forty or fifty 
thousand devotees, and as the night wind 
from the wild sea of the Morbihan swept 
over the moors and fanned the torch- 
lights into twisting banners of flame, the 
chant of the throng rose in a mighty 
wave above the sighing of the winds, and 
God was worshiped ! 


Men’s Troublesome Problems 


Rey. W. J. Dawson, a well-known Congre- 
gational minister in London, has for nearly 
sixteen years conducted a correspondence col- 
umn in the Young Man, a monthly magazine 
conducted in the interest of young men. He 
has received many hundreds of letters from 
strangers laying bare their hearts as in a con- 
fessional as men seldom do except with their 
most intimate friends or under the veil of 
anonymity. He says: 


One of the clearest impressions pro- 
duced by these letters was the loneliness 
and friendlessness of young men. Many 
of those who wrote me lived in great indus- 
trial cities. They were too poor to belong 
to clubs, they had few associates, and 
they felt that no man cared for their 
souls. They had a hard struggle to en- 
dure, with few or none to help them. 
Some of them had sought in vain the 
help of the churches. They had failed to 
find any public ministry that uplifted 
them, or they had been repelled by the 
coldness or unfriendliness of average well- 
to-dochurchgoers, From the first | found 
that the most disquieting problems with 
great numbers of young men were prob- 
lems of religion. Some knew just enough 
of the difficulties of faith to be skeptical, 
and very few knew any one who was 
able to suggest the solution of their difti- 
culties. With others, the baffling prob- 
lem of life was the social problem, They 
felt keenly the social injustice of life, and 
complained that the public teachers of 
religion had nothing to teach them on 
such questions. Others were trying to 
follow an intellectual life under immense 
disadvantages. They had few books, they 
did not know what to read, and they felt 
themselves excluded from the pursuit of 
culture. And always, behind all these 
problems, there were the yet more agoniz- - 
ing problems of conduct; how to be pure 
amid daily incentives to impurity; how 
to be honest amid the unscrupulous tricks 
of trade; how to maintain conscience 
and integrity among companions who 
made a scoff of both; how to secure the 
imagination from the defilement of evil 
thoughts; how to maintain that perfect 
equilibrium of physical health which is 
the true guarantee of botb mental and 
spiritual virility. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


On the Comfort of Pictures 


BY ESTELLE M. HURLL 


A little photograph of the cloister of 
St. Paul’s (without the walls), Rome, stood 
on my dressing table when a friend came 
to spend a few days with me. I noticed 
how many times she took it up. 

“It is the kind of picture one never 
tires of,’’ she said. ‘‘ Every 
day I see something new in 
it.”’ 

At once I sent abroad for 
another photograph—a 
much larger one—which was 
framed and carried to her 
inherown home. Soonafter 
she had a long illness, and 
day by day as she lay look- 
ing at the picture she de- 
clared it one of her greatest 
comforts. 

This was the beginning of 
my collecting pictures for 
the sickroom, It happened 
to be ata time when every- 
body was talking about pic- 
tures for the schoolroom. 
In that discussion the point 
of view was chiefly educa- 
tional; the effort was to 
present. the world’s great 
masterpieces to the pupils. 
In a praiseworthy zeal for 
the pictures which should 
be instructive, there was 
perhaps some danger of 
overlooking the mission of 
pictures as comforters. My 
search was along this hum- 
bler line. 

It was a search for pic- 
tures which will bear the 
test of constant companion- 
ship—pictures with vistas, which lead 
the imagination into pleasant shadowy 
distances; suggestive pictures which give 
rise to many a pleasant speculation; pic- 
tures which appeal to the imagination 
with some story interest; pictures which 
are restful, interesting, more or less 
amusing on the one hand, or, on the 
other, more or less inspiring. 

By one of those 
surprising  coinci- 
dences which are 
always happening, 
as soon as my at- 
tention was turned 
to the subject I be- 
gan to hear stories 
of different invalids 
who had found con- 
solation in certain 
pictures. One was 
of a young school 
girl who through 
weary weeks of pain 
talked incessantly 
of the beautiful 
Madonnaand Christ 
child which had 
hung in the school- 
room. ‘If I could 
only have that to 
look at once more 
I should not feel 
the pain so much,”’ 
she said. At last 


Cloister of St. Paul’s (without the walls), Rome 


the mother carried the message to the 
teacher, who saw to it that a duplicate 
of the schoolroom Madonna—it was the 
Sistine—was hung in the sickroom, and 
there it brought inestimable pleasure to 
the little sufferer. Another pleasant in- 
stance came to me of Raphael’s Madonna 
of the Goldfinch, which, hanging in a 
ward of a Boston hospital, seemed to 





Dutch Interior—Pieter de Hooch 


take on new beauties as the sole orna- 
ment relieving the bare stretch of walls. 

Two stories in my collection were about 
old-fashioned engravings and go to show 
that these favorites of a former genera- 
tion have by no means outlived their use- 
fulness. The two mentioned were Frith’s 


Village Merry Making in the Olden Time 
and a certain Christ Blessing Little Chil- 








dren, by Marshall Claxton, which fifty 
years ago had considerable vogue in New 
England. 

It has been frequently pointed out in 
recent years that modern photographs 
are not only more artistic in quality 
than engravings—softer in tint and out- 
line, and more delicately modulated in 
values—but also interpret more faith- 
fully the paintings which 
they reproduce. These rea- 
sons have led not a few 
foolish persons to banish en- 
gravings from their walls. 
But what have we in photo- 
graphs to replace those fine 
old compositions of the first 
half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the Landseers and 
David Wilkies, the Eastlakes 
and Friths, and many lesser 
lights ? Surely nothing with 
equal story interest or a 
similar homely spirit. Nor 
can photographs of the same 
size, containing the same 
number of figures, be seen 
half so distinctly across the 
room. It is when we are ill 
that we bless the engravings 
for the hard, sharp outlines 
which we have at other times 
called inartistic. 

A dentist of my acquaint- 
ance long ago discovered 
the philosophy of picture 
comfort. In the window in 
front of his operating chair 
hangs a beautiful trans- 
parency, a view across the 
elm dotted meadows of In- 
tervale with Mt. Washing- 
ton looming white against 
the horizon. Photographs 
of American scenery are tacked upon 
the window casing on a level with the 
patient’s eyes, and it is wonderful what 
a soothing influence comes from these 
glimpses of God’s out-of-doors. 

As landscape pictures do not require 
close examination, they are often the 
most available subjects for the walls 
farthest from the bed, in a sickroom. 
One naturally 
thinks first of Corot 
as the most peace- 
ful and restful of 
nature painters, 
and there are also 
Dutch landscapes 
to be had which are 
very beautiful, by 
Hobbema, Cuyp, or 
Ruysdael. 

Burne.Jones’s 
Golden Stairs 
seems to me a pic- 
ture most happily 
designed for the 
study of an invalid, 
though I have never 
had an opportunity 
to test it. While 
there is much same- 
ness in the type of 
face among the 
maidens tripping 
along the stairs, 
there is consider- 
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Raphael’s Madonna of the Goldfinch 


able variety in attitude and gesture, about 
which many a story might be woven. 

For the wall spaces near the bed the 
smaller pictures may be used, placed as 
low as may be. Here may be put those 
which have interesting details for the eye 
to trace. Two which have been sent me 
from foreign parts, and which I prize 
very much for this purpose are, a Pano- 
rama of Amalfi from the Convent of the 
Cappuccini, and a corner of Canterbury 
Cathedral showing the Baptistery. These 
are both fascinating places to explore 
in imagination. Some of Diirer’s prints 
are on my list though these are hard to 
obtain. The quaint old German’s sym- 
bolism appeals strongly to the fancy, 
and one never tires of tracing out the 
many charming details. 








Rembrandt’s 
Philosopher in 
Meditation—the lit- 
tle picture in the 
Louvre—is full of 
delightful stories. 
While the old 
scholar sits mus- 
ingly at his great 
window, our eyes 
travel into the dark 
recesses of his 
study. To what 
mysteries above 
does the spiral stair- 
way lead, and what 
treasures are hid- 
den behind the 
heavily barred 
door at the rear? 
Many of Pieter de 
Hooch’s works have 
a similar quality of 
story interest. 
These are interiors 
or courtyard scenes, 
and by the device of 
open door or win- 
dow lead the eye 
to delightful dis- 
coveries beyond. 

There is a homely 
old saying that one 
must ‘‘open and 
shut doors”’ with 
people to know 
them thoroughly. 
If daily compan- 
ionship is the test of human character, 
is it not likewise the test of a picture’s 
value? Pictures are certainly the most 
closely related to us of all the furnish- 
ings of the hguse—the most like liv- 
ing things. We enjoy in them the same 
qualities we enjoy in our friends, and the 
best quality of all is that of wearing well. 


The primary charm of art resides in 
the freshness of feeling which it reveals 
and. conveys. An art which discloses 
fatigue, weariness, exhaustion of emo- 
tion, deadening of interest, has parted 
with its magical spell; for vitality, emo- 
tion, passionate interest in the experi- 
ences of life, devout acceptance of the 
facts of life, are the prime characteristics 
of art.—Hamilton W. Mabie. 


Avenue of Middleharnis Hobbena 
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Closet and Altar 


CONTENTMENT 
Be ye free from the love of money; con- 
tent with such things as ye have; for 
Hlimself hath said, 1 will in no wise fail 
thee. 





The common problem, yours, mine, every one’s, 
Is not to fancy what were fair in life, 
Provided it could be; but, finding first 
What may be, then find how to make it fair 
Up to our means. 

—Robert Browning. 





It is no small commendation to manage 
a little well: he is a good wagoner that 
can turnin a narrow room. To live well 
in abundance is the praise of the estate, 
not of the person. I will study more 
how to give a good account of my little 
than how to make it more.—Joseph Hall. 





A quiet home; vines of our own plant- 
ing; a few books full of the inspiration of 
genius; a few friends worthy of being 
ioved, and able to love us in turn; a hun- 
dred innocent pleasures that bring no 
pain or remorse; a devotion to the right 
that will never swerve; a simple religion 


‘empty of all bigotry, full of trust and 


hope and love—and to such a philosophy 
this world will give up all the empty joy 
it has.— David Swing. 

If it be bad now, it might have been 
worse. Has God denied thee the com- 
forts of this life? He might have denied 
thee Christ, peace and pardon also; and 
then thy case had been woeful indeed. 
John Flavel. 





My conscience is my crown, 
Contented thoughts my rest, 

My heart is happy in itself, 
My bliss is in my breast. 


I clip high-climbing thoughts, 
The wings of swelling pride: 

Their fate is worse that from the height 
Of greatest honor slide. 


Since sails of largest size 
The storm doth soonest tear: 
I bear so low and small a sail 


As freeth me from fear. 
—Rohert Southwell. 





Give aman such a heart as the Son of 
God describes in the Beatitudes, and a 
whole universe of sorrow cannot rob him 
of his blessedness.—C. H. Spurgeon. 


Thou art, O Lord, the source of all 
content. By Thee our hearts are sat- 
isfied amid the trials and the changes 
of the earth. Thou art our peace 
when the earth’s satisfactions fade 
before us as we go and the earth’s 
troubles crowd about our way. Dwell 
ever in our hearts, O Spirit of the 
Living God, our Comforter and Guide, 
to make us ill-content with sin and 
all the fruits of sin. Set us free from 
our dependence upon transient happi- 
ness, that we may share the eternal 
joy of Christ our Lord. Let courage 
grow out of our rest of heart, patience 
with others, quiet endurance of our 
sorrows and our cares, love that shall 
be like sunlight on the shadowed way 
of all with whom we walk. And 
with our growth in knowledge ever 
deepen our delight in Thee, whose 
love surpasses knowledge. Through 
Jesus Christ, Amen. 
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For the Children 


The Star’s Mirror 


One night the ancient moon looked down 
And, seeing all the lights in town, 

Said to herself: “Now what are they? 
Have any star-folk run away?” 


Then she began to count her stars, 
Beginning with the planet Mars, 
And so on through the shining list, 
But not a single one she missed. 


It puzzled her some time to guess 
The meaning of this loveliness, 
But finaily her mother-wit 

An explanation found for it 


Said she: “ Those iwinkling dots of light 
Are the reflected faces bright 

Of my star-children as they pass 

Before some sort of looking-glass ! ” 


FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 


Lina’s Housekeeping 
BY EMELYN D. CHANDLER 


Lina, the little girl who had the beau- 
tiful new doll on New Year’s morning, 
was very fond of playing house, like most 
other little girls. She liked it more than 
ever now that she had such a beautiful 
child of her own, and Alice and she were 
boon companions. 

Now Lina had a papa who helped her 
greatly in her plays; he did not have 
much time to play with her, but he was 
very clever with his tools, and at odd 
moments he fashioned, with skillful fin- 
gers, all sorts of things to make her plays 
delightful. There*was a charming little 
rocking crib for her doll, Alice, to sleep 
in; there was a dear little round table 
with a tiny drawer in it; the table was 
quite large enough for Lina to use, and a 
cunning high chair was made, just high 
enough, so that Alice could sit at the 
table, too, beside her little mamma, 

Alice owned a pretty sled, made by the 
same loving hands, with back and sides, 
so that she could be safely tucked in; 
and many a merry ride did she have over 
the white snow, all dressed in her warm 





sealskin sack. Then Lina’s papa fixed a 
great wooden box, in the yard, with a 
seat in it, and two old rowlocks fastened 
in its sides, and-in this boat Lina and 
Alice used to go rowing on a beautiful, 
imaginary pond! The long oars scraped 
the gravel of the sunny yard just as if 
they were splashing clear water. It was 
great fun, and not one bit dangerous as 
rowing sometimes is. 

But the very biggest thing that this 
father made for his little daughter, and 
perhaps the most delightful of all, was 
a little house to play in. A real house, 
not simply for her dolls, but for herself! 
It was built in one corner of the garden, 
and was high enough for the big, grown-up 
man to stand quite straight in. Its roof 
was all covered with thick tarred paper 
to keep out the rain, and it had a little 
front porch, where Lina loved to sit in 
her rocking chair with Alice in her arms, 
I think the bird songs, and the sweet 
flowers growing near, and the soft air 
stirring must have helped to put the 
child Alice to sleep, and then the little 
mother would steal into her cunning 
house on tip-toe, and lay her gently in 
the rocking crib. 
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The house had a front door, with lock 
and key, and a truly doorbell. It had 
three glass windows that would open and 
shut; and inside were two rooms with 
a door between. Little green armchairs, 
a rocking chair, table and cupboard, and 
a long cushioned seat for a bed or sofa, 
were her furniture; and in one corner of 
the back room stood a stove; a real little 
iron stove, big enough to have a real coal 
fire in it, and to warm the little house 
completely, even in very cold weather. 

Lina was never allowed to build a fire 
herself, but once in a while, when she 
wanted it very much, her papa would 
build one for her—and then the happy 
little girl would have to run outdoors 
two or three times, and look up at the 
smoke pipe sticking through the roof, 
just for the delight of seeing the smoke 
go curling and floating away from her 
own little chimney! 

On the days when she had a fire, she 
would borrow a saucepan from her 
mamma, and perhaps a few potatoes, and 
poil them on her cunning stove; and they 
always tasted so good, with just a little 
salt sprinkled over them, because she had 
cooked them herself in her own play- 
house. Or else, with some of her girl 
friends, she would make molasses candy, 
Alice always watching, as if she wanted 
much to taste the hot, sticky liquid that 
smelled so good. 

Insummer time, Lina drove tacks along 
the house, just under the eaves, and stuck 
clothes-pins into the ground below, 
stretching long strings from tack to 
clothes-pin, and from clothes-pin to tack, 
and planted morning-glory seeds there. 
They grew too, and climbed high up the 
strings, blossoming gayly, and making 
quite a bower of Lina’s little house. 

There the cunning play-house stood, 
through sunshine, rain and snow—there 
it stood until Lina had grown too big to 
care to play in it. Her younger brother 
used it a little, in his turn, and when he 
grew up it was torn down, for he was the 
youngest in the family, and the little play- 
house where Lina went to housekeeping 
had served its purpose. 


Queer Comrades 

In Mr. Assheton Smith’s zoo at Vaynol, 
Eng., the different kinds of animals are, for 
the most part, allowed to intermingle as they 
will and some queer partnerships are the 
result. For instance, a young Sambur deer 
and pony are boon companions and have a 
field to themselves. There is a jolly trio made 
up of two white wolves and a little Malayan 
bear. If the wolves get to teasing the bear 
unmercifully, be gives them a final cuff and 
climbs up into some tree where they cannot 
follow. 


A Joke On Tommy 


**What on earth are you doing in here, 
Tommy?” asked his mother, peering into 
the darkness of the henhouse, whence had 
been coming fer five minutes or more a series 
of dismal squawkings, accompanied by a loud 
flapping of wings. ‘‘I am trying,” said 
Tommy, who seemed to be doing something 
with a knotted rope, ‘‘to fix this rooster so 
his alarm won’t go off before seven o’clock to- 
morrow morning.”—Chicago Tribune. 
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The Literature of the Day 


The Season’s Verse 


We must perhaps allow the Poet Lau- 
reate of England a precedence of oppor- 
tunity in our study of the poetry of the 
season. Kipling, the laureate of British 
democracy, we have already noticed in 
connection with his latest gathering of 
verse. Alfred Austin, who holds the 
title, offers us a historical play,* which 





deals with Flodden Field and the defeat 
and death of the king of Scotland. 

It isa pleasure to find and respond to 
some stirring and poetical passages in 
this drama, but it is a sorrowful showing 
that we can only say so much. The play 
is carefully but coldly planned; it has 
little real movement and seeks to make 
up for it by occasional violence. 

Place is made for lyrics, but they do 
not grip the reader’s soul. But at least 
one may praise Mr. Austin’s audacity. 
He challenges his predecessor where that 
predecessor was least a power, in dramas 
of English history. But by the machin- 
ery of his play he challenges comparison 
with Shakespeare also, and Shakespeare 
at his noblest in Hamlet and Macbeth. 

Mr. Yeats is a symbolist, a leader of 
thought in literary England and the fore- 
runner and prophet of the Celtic revival. 
These poems and this playt plunge 
back with us across the centuries into 
the half-light of the old heroic age of 
Ireland. They are full of force and even 
at times of fire; but one wonders not 
only whether, after all, the game is worth 
the candle; but also whether the world 
to which we are introduced is truly real- 
ized and drawn. The comparison with 
Macpherson’s Ossian Mr. Yeats may 
think unkind; but it is the vague world, 
full of resounding blows and orotund 
declamations of which the doings of the 
inhabitants of these Seven Woods—who, 
by the way, for the most part live on the 
seashore—remind us. Yet the poet’s ob- 
scure allusions challenge us to a re-read- 
ing, in which it must be gratefully ad- 
mitted that much of the fog clears up. 
We are still in a strange world and sigh 
for a guide to tell us the meanings and 
relations of things, but we recognize our 
common humanity in these creations. 


*Flodden Field, by Alfred Austin. pp. 136. Harper 
& Bros. $1.20 net. 

+In the Seven Woods, by W. B. Yeats. pp. 87, Mae- 
millan Co. $1.00, 


Mr. Yeats is at his best indrama. He 
takes his poetic task with an amusing 
seriousness and lets us into his confi- 
dence: 

Better go down upon your marrow bones 

And scrub a kitchen pavement, or break stones 

Like an old pauper in all sorts of weather ; 

For to articulate sweet sounds together 

Is to work harder than all these and yet 

Be thought an idler by the noisy set 

Of bankers, schoolmasters and clergymen 

The martyrs call the world. 

We do not object to the sentiment, but 
we demur that these are not ‘sweet 
sounds.’’ As poetry, indeed, they would 
make Milton ‘gasp and stare.’’ We like 
Mr. Yeats far better in the play where all 
the characters are kings except the blind 
man, the fool and the victim; and where 
he has written in strong prose and vivid 
verse. 

In the volume of J. T. Trowbridge’s 
collected poems* we are a world away 
from the mystic twilight of Mr. Yeats’s 
too deliberate and artificial propaganda. 





JOSEPHINE DASKAM 


Every schoolboy knows and loves Darius 
Green and The Vagabonds and of this 
open-hearted and delightful kind of verse 
schoolboys are the best and severest 
critics. Mr. Trowbridge having been 
crowned by schoolboys and the great pub- 
lic, needs no new word of praise from us 
—only an acknowledgment of pleasure 
received and of gratitude for this beauti- 
ful and complete edition. 

Josephine Daskam can be both grave 
and gay. A true instinct has made her 
put her poem on Motherhood at the head 
of this volume.t She knows the strings 


* The Poetical Works of John Townsend Trowbridge. 
pp. 360, Houghton, Miflin & Co. $2.00. 

+ Poems by Josephine Daskam. pp. 73. Chas, Serib- 
ner’s Sons, $1.25, 


of the heart and can extract sweet music 
from them. Her interpretations of child 
life in this book, indeed, derive from 
Stevenson, but she is at her best when 
she brings us face to face with the deep 
things of life. 

Miss Eliza Boyle ©’Reilly offers us 
poems * which will give sincere pleasure 
to thoughtful people. It is the book of 
a woman of cultured mind who takes 
pleasure alike in her own American world 
of nature and in the historic memories 
and present suggestiveness of Italy. Her 
one-act play, put at the end of the book, 
is on the whole the strongest thing she 
has given us and offers promise of future 
accomplishment in the higher fields of 
poetry. 


Things Fundamental 


One does not read far in this substan- 
tial volumet without being first of all 
impressed with its perfect clearness of 
statement; there is no fog or dim horizon 
drowned in mist. Dr. Jefferson evidently 
thought his subjects through until they 
had acrystal clearness in his mind, before 
he uttered them in speech. The discus- 
sions are eminently sane; the practical 
needs of men never for a moment being 
lost sight of. The abundant material is 
molded to the supreme purpose of mak- 
ing the truth effective. The baneful pas- 
sion for literary allusion, the love of 
marshaling words into sounding phrases 
do not disfigure these pages. The ser- 
mons perceptibly throb with the eager 
purpose to make the truth lucid, reason- 
able and impressive. 

The volume consists of thirteen dis- 
courses in modern apologetics. Breaking 
loose from the methods of those who 
defended Christian doctrines a generation 
ago, Dr. Jefferson here treats of the 
nature of faith and reason, the true con- 
ception of the Scriptures, the deity of 
Jesus, miracles, sin, the church, immor- 
tality, and the person and work of the 
Holy Spirit, in the light of the day in 
which we live. These themes are all dis- 
cussed with perfect candor and an honesty 
that must at once have won the confidence 
of the hearers. 

Dr. Jefferson is stalwart in his ortho- 
doxy, unflineh- 
ingly defending 
the greater mir- 
acles, and fear- 
lessly proclaim- 
ing a conception 
of the deity of 
Christ that has 
upon it not a 
shadow of Uni- 
tarianism or of 
Ritschlian- 
ism. In this vol- 
ume no new 
truths are brought to light, no famil- 
iar fact finds a deeper interpretation. 
This is not the work of a seer coming 
with fresh visions, but of a preacher lay- 
ing familiar truths upon the hearts of 
men with unwonted power. One closes 





CHAS, E, JEFFERSON 


*My Candles, and Other Poems. by Eliza Boyle 
O'Reilly. pp. 122. Lee and Shepard, $1.00 net. 

+ Things Fundamental, by Charlies Edward Jefferson 
pp. 372. T. ¥. Crowell & Co. $1.50 net. 
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the book grateful that there are preachers 
among us still who have sufficient faith 
in men to proclaim the weightier truths. 


A Trio of Stories 


There is a variety of scene and interest 
in our modern fiction which enables 
even the confirmed novel reader 
to vary his pleasures. Unless 
he is of the narrow pattern 
which confines itself to one 
subordinate field—like the 
spinster daughter of the Revo- 
lution we have heard about, 
who never read a story in which 
Washington did not appear as 
a character—he may solace the 
horror of tragedy by indulgence 
in the broadest of farce or the 
most sentimental of love-mak- 
ing. If he regularly reads three 
novels aday, as an acquaintance 
of the writer is alleged to do, 
he need not fear the exhaustion 
of supplies, and may arrange 
the courses of the daily banquets 
to which he is addicted with a 
nice eye to gastronomic order 
and proportion—say a tenuous 
story of history for soup, a 
juicy psychological or sociolog- 
ical problem for a roast, anda 
palpitating idyl or screaming 
farce for dessert. Then he may 
go to his bed at night with a 
keen sense of duty done and 
with the words of Sydney 
Smith’s salad eater on his lips, 
‘*Fate cannot harm me, I have 
dined today.” 

It is with no thought of disparagement 
that we put this preface before our ac- 
count of three suecessful novels of the 
season. We would by no means recom- 
mend that they be hurried over, but we 
were betrayed into wandering by the 
thought of their variety. Each of the 
three has its strongly marked individu- 
ality. They belong 
together only for the 
convenience of the 
reviewer and for pur- 
poses of contrast. 
They will best re- 
spond to wholly dif- 
ferent aspects of the 
reader’s humor, but 
each will serve him 
well in its proper 
time and place. 

First we may in- 
voke the muse of his- 
tory and present the 
name of Mr. Stanley 
J. Weyman. Mr. 
Weyman was the pio- 
neer in England of 
the prevailing school 
of historical fiction. 
He is still easily one 
of its greatest mem- 
bers. His books are 
never conventional, 
they show serious 


study and unusual  eopyrignt, 1903, F. H. Revell Co. 


power of inventive 

construction. In this case * he has chosen 
a narrow field, the city of Geneva in the 
day of its long struggle for its life with 


*The Long Night, by Stanley J. Weyman. pp. 407. 
McClure, Phillips & Co, $1.50. 


Copyright, 1903, McClure, Phillips & Co. 


the neighboring Dukes of Savoy, but has 
thereby gained intensity. 

The famous night attack upon the city 
which is known as the Escalade, is the 
central incident. The seventeenth cen- 
tury dread of witchcraft, the intrigues 
of the religious and political enemies of 
Geneva, the student life drawn from all 
parts of Europe by the reputation of the 


~~ 





Genevese Schools and the fame of Calvin 
and his successors, together with the per- 
sonal jealousies and animosities of the 
city government, afford him the material 
of which he builds. It is a powerful 
study of human nature under strange and 
trying conditions and upon this contrast 
of character the unquestionable grip of 


From The Long Night 
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far weaker soul. The story has illustra- 
tions of exceptional beauty. 

From Geneva Miss Alice Brown brings 
us back to that New England which was 
so much the spiritual child of Geneva. 
Her first view is evidently of situations 
rather than of characters. She has the 
dramatic instinct in a high degree and 
knows how to bring the relations of her 
men and women to a crisis. In 
this book * she concentrates our 
interest powerfully upon the 
character of the gentle and 
merciful wife of a strong man 
who has spoiled the lives of 
others by just but harsh judg- 
ments. She follows this cen- 
tral character in the story very 
much as the lime light is turned 
upon the star actor through the 
scenes of a drama on the stage. 

The book is, indeed, so shut 
in to a narrow stage that one 
misses the byplay and geniality 
of- minor characters who form 
the fringes of the greatest dra- 
matic work. It represents a 
problem of human character 
and destiny with extraordinary 
power. Readers will follow it 
with intense interest and may 
well recur to it for a review of 
the dramatic conditions of the 
plot and of the solution which 
Miss Brown has offered for her 
story, the old and wise solution 
of a way through a_ tangle 
where wisdom loses itself, pro- 
vided by the self-sacrifice of 
innocence. The conscious and 
unconscious moral and theo- 
logical implications of the book 
will afford its most lasting interest to 
the thoughtful reader. 

From these deep waters of human ex- 
perience we may turn with pleasure toa 
story which moves upon the sunny sur- 
faces of life and makes of battle, murder 
and sudden death the playthings of au- 
dacious fancy. Such a book is Dr. Conan 
Doyle’s Adventures 








the story rests. The heroine’s life exists 
in the shadow of tragedy and comes close 
to shipwreck, but the real tragedy of the 
book is not in the fate her courage en- 
dures, but in the wreck of another and 


From Young’s Algonquin Indian Tales 


of Gerard. t+ Gerard 
may be described as 
the Baron Mun- 
chausen of the Na- 
poleonic campaigns. 
His hairbreadth es- 
capes and wild ac- 
complishments are 
as incredible as any- 
thing in the fairy 
tales. The author’s 
method is to take us 
by storm, as his hero 
would. He hurries 
us on from point to 
point with incredible 
adventures, giving us 
no time to think, or 
question. 

The fault of the 
book is in the self- 
consciousness of the 
author. The magi- 
cian who attempts to 
transport us com- 
pletely out of our 
ordinary life, ought 
himself to have no doubts and to act 
completely in character. But Dr. Doyle 


* Judgment, by Alice Brown. pp. 194. Harper & Bros. 
$1.25. 

+The Adventures of Gerard, by A. Conan Doyle. pp. 
297. MeClure, Phillips & Co. $1.50. 
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is evidently laughing with us at his own 
inventions. He seems to say: ‘‘See what 
a clever fellow I am making! See how 
near I can come to the precipice of ab- 
surdity and yet carry him safely over 
to firm footing beyond!’’ So we lose at 
times the sense of the magic atmosphere 
and the sense of restful ease and are 
tempted to turn away from mere enjoy- 
ment of the story to that criticism of 
method and of skill which the author 
seems to chal enge. 


RELIGION 
published Bovey of Edwards on the 
Trinity vy George P. Fisher, D. D., LL.D. pp. 


8. Seribner’s Sons. 
Hem at last, is the long lost essay by Presi- 
dent Edwards on the Trinity, with an intro- 
duction by Professor Fisher of Yale. There 
is no dynamite in it, theological or of any 
other sort, and no variation from the historic 
ereeds of the church. It is an unfinished 
though more than once worked-over draft for 
a brief treatise in which Edwards lays more 
emphasis upon the doctrine of subordination 
than was the fashion among American theo- 
logians of later time. The interest of the book 
is considerable, and Professor Fisher has laid 
the publie under a debt, both by his introduc- 
tion and by putting a final end to foolish ex- 


pectations. 
id Power, by Hen 


ya Crowell & Co 55 cents 
Three addresses, the first raid at the 
opening of the Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly, the others delivered a month later as bac- 
calaureate sermons, one at Princeton, the 
other at Harvard. Their unity consists in the 
point of view and the common purpose of urg- 
ing on men a courageous, wise and righteous 
eonception of the opportunities of our life. 
The book is handsomely printed in red and 
black. 
The New Ethics, by William DeWitt Hyde. 
p. 29. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 30 cents net. 
President Hyde interprets the old facts of ex- 
perience in the light of modern psychology, and 
deduces an ethical conception of life exception- 
ally noble and stimulating. 

Verba Christi. pp. 292. Macmillan Co. 50 

cents. 
A selection of the sayings of Jesus, arranged 
under topical headings, the Greek of the text 
of Westcott and Hort and the English of the 
version of 1611 printed on correspondent 
pages. One of the a gare cr 


un 3 Dyke. pp. 75. 


The Unselfishn y H. W.S. (Mrs. 
Pearsall Smith.) oP. ts loming H. Revell 
Co. $1.25 net. 


Mrs. Smith would have named her book more 
accurately if she had put the sub-title, A Spir- 
itual Biography, at its head. Her theological 
tenets are well known and this book throws 
little new light upon.them, but its interest and 
charm consists in its pictures of the youth 
spent in the Quaker life of the old time with 
its peculiar ways which have now largely 
perished from the face of the earth. It is on 
this side, as a chronicle of the life of one of 
our most individual Christian denominations, 
that the book has its chief value. 


REPRINTS 


Elizabethan :__Marlowe’s Dr. 
——s Jonson’s Man - His Hu- 


uumont and 
with hn introduction by ” 20 cet A. Watrous. pp. 298. 


T. Y. Crowell & Co. Te codes is 
Past and Present, oma rlyle. pp. 435 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. a 

Frondes Agrestes, , Readings in ‘‘ Modern Paint- 
ers” chooett by the youney wady of the Thwaite 
Coniston. pp. 203. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 35 
cents. 

The Conduct of Life, by Ralph Waldo ag 
son. pp. 260. T. Y. Crowell 1 & Co. 35 een 


Selected of Michel de Mon 
edited by W. Wr Carew Pee pp. 359. T. v 
Crowell & Co. 35 cen 


The Autobiogra ot Benjamin Franklin. 
pp. 279. T. Y. Cel & Co. 35 cents. 


Numbers of the handy volumes of classics in 
pocket edition, prettily bound in crimson cloth 
and each one specially edited for this edition. 


The Fables of Ae edited J. Walker 
Mespadden pp. 230... Y. Crewe & Co. 


well “tustrated and in good form, with an 
introduction containing the essential facts 
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about author and stories. One of the classics 
which every child should know. 


Jug = Passes and Other Dramatic Poems. 
7 _ Browning. pp. 286. Macmillan Co. 
cents. 


in the beautiful and convenient form of the 
erate Classics. 


s The Faerie Queene. Book I e) 
by. Ss agree’ Armstrong Wauchope, Ph. D. 
295. Maemillan Co. 25 cents. 


Professor Wauchope has prepared this edition 
with an eye to the requirements of the under- 
graduates with introduction, notes and glos- 
sary. It will serve alsoasa pocket companion, 
its good print and convenient form recom- 
mending it to those who like the companion- 
ship of a book. 
The Dance of Life, a poem by the author, oe 
Dr. Syntax. pp. 245. D. Appleton & Co. $1. 
Easy satirical verse describing the nat 
of an English man of wealth and family from 
birth to death, first published in 1817, with 
spirited color plates by Thomas Rowlandson. 
The Vicar of Wakefield, a tale by Doctor 
Goldsmith. pp. 219. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 
This is not only a well-made edition of Gold- 
smith’s classic story but contains the interest- 
ing colored plates by Thomas Rowlandson re- 
produced from Ackermann’s edition of 1817. 


FICTION 
The Maids of Paradise, meters wv Cham- 
bers. pp. 387. Harper & Box $1.50. 


Mr. Chambers has given us a story with abun- 
dant life and movement. He writes of the 
break-up of the second empire in part out of 
his own experience and carries off the extreme 
improbabilities of his plot with an air which 
is illusion breeding if not wholly convincing. 
The humor of his Yankee cireus in war- 
stricken France is a happy relief among the 
criminalities and tragedies of the story. 
There we get close to real life, while in the 
higher social spheres not even the author’s 
lightness of touch entirely saves the situa- 
tions. It is a book to be read with genuine 
pleasure if one can give himself up to the 
author’s guidance without asking too many 
questions. 

Fong a taiatin'e Gon” 2 Gareree 377. 
This romance might well be called a fantasy 
of history. Its real hero is the poet Langland 
and the plot turns upon the relation of his 
great poem, Piers Plowman, to the popular 
rebellion which was headed by Wat Tyler. 
Tyler himself, Jack Straw and King Richard 
all appear. The archaic dialect in which the 
story is written helps to maintain the roman- 
tic illusion and is managed with skill. The 
book is illustrated in the spirit in which it 
was written. It will bring home to the reader 
not only the author’s knowledge and sym- 
pathy with her characters, but also a graphic 
picture of the conditions of the time in which 
the story is placed. 

Fleming H Revell Co 6150.0 
The adventures of a young man in the com- 
mercial rush of a great city, who hastens to be 
rich and is saved from spiritual ruin only by 
a great failure in speculation. 


Pa; b gee Thackera 
pp. 36 Be Tecate to. e 


Denis Duval, Lovel, ae Widower, ete., by 
an Thackeray. pp. 446. Maemillan Co. 


Catherine, Major Gahouem, se William 
M. Thackeray. pp. 459. acmillan . $1.00. 
Sketches and Travels in Jondon. ot ay Willem 
M. Thackeray. pp. 410. Macmilla 

Christmas Books, etc., by Willian M. B eorsy 
eray. pp. 419. Macmillan Co. $1.00 
Contributions to Punch, etc., b William M. 
Thackeray. pp. 427. Maemilian Co. $1.00. 


Edited by Walter Jerrold and illustrated by 
Charles E. Brock. Continuing the issue of 
an edition which it is a pleasure to see and 
handle. v 
Passage N 

a saenee atc Con ouchette Carey. 
A little of town and a good deal of country 
life, two or three mild love affairs and a clear 
picture of the anxiety and suspense in Eng- 
land daring the Boer War from the “ passage 
perilous ” through which Mrs. Carey’s char- 
acters reach their ‘‘port pleasant.” It is a 
genial, wholesome story with the place of 
love in marriage properly vindicated in spite 
of the somewhat businesslike union of the 
hero and heroine, in the earlier chapters. 


PP. 


pp. 338. 
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YOUNG FOLKS 


fiqenquin Indien Tales collected by Egerton 
R rou. pp. 258. F. Ht. Revell Co. $125. 


Mr. Young and his children have listened to 
the folk tales of their Algonquin friends in the 
far North and he has not only written them 
down briskly and interestingly but he has pro- 
duced a child’s book of distinction for style, 
humaneness and humor. The stories are re- 
lated as a story-telling contest between an In- 
dian nurse and an Algonquin chief and center 
mostly about Nanaboozhoo, the Algonquin’s 
Hiawatha. 

The Mislaid Uncle, by Evelyn ay pp. 

170. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 60 cents n 
A little girl, shipped as an cana parcel 
across the continent, stumbles into a home 
where her unconscious influence is greatly 
needed. The narrative is lively and the plot 
well worked out. It is a book about children 
which will leave a pleasant flavor in the mem- 
ory of the older reader. The improbabilities 
are carried off with plausibility, and a pleas- 
ant sense of humor runs through the tale. 

“ eT Appicton % Co el.oonet. ae. 
These jolly twins have a good time at their 
aunt’s in the country. They are not spoiled 
or petted but restrained and guided, and the 
story of their adventures, misfortunes and 
enjoyments is very simple and naturally told. 


The Sandman: More ram Stories, by Wm. 
J. en pp. 256. L. C. Page & Co. $1.20 
net. 
A continuation of Mr. Hepkins’s previous 
book of stories narrated by a boy from his 
recollections of country life. They are well 
and simply told from the boy’s point of view. 
Little Lady Marjorie, b zyaneee M. Fox. pp. 
286. L.C. Page & Co. 1. 20n 
A child’s story of life in the lighthouse and 
weather station at Old Mackinaw. The les- 
sons of heroism are helpful. 


EDUCATION 
Allen \ Greenough’s New Latin Grammar. 
pp. 490. 
A Latin Grammar, by Wm. G. Bale and Car! 
D. Buck. pp. 388. Ginn & Co. $1. 


The first of these two Latin Pn is a 
new and completely revised edition of a long 
and favorably known text-book. The second 
has been carefully prepared by two professors 
of Chicago University with a view to simplifi- 
cation of material, and with special reference 
to the courses of Latin which are taught in our 
high schools. 


The G hy of Commerce, by Spencer 
Trotter, M. D. ‘0. 


pp. 410, Macmillan 
net. 


The first of a projected series of text-books 
for use in a commercial education. This con- 
tains material for the study of the commercial 
recourses and relations of the important coun- 
tries of the world without the complication of 
too great statistical detail. It is well arranged, 
has good maps, diagrams and pictures and is 
thoroughly indexed. The other volumes are 
to deal with economics and the history of com- 
merce. 


e Examinatio 


n uestions 
Gollege Bntren 1903, pp. 118. Ginn & Co. 66 
cents. 


These are the questions set at the examinations 

in June of the present year and will be of 

great interest to intended matriculants. 
Macaulay’s Life of Samuel Johnson, edited pf 


Chas. Lane Hanson. pp. 94. Ginn & Co. 
cents. 


A number of the standard English classics 
with full introduction which deals with the 
life and career of Macaulay and notes by Mr. 
Hanson. The volume makes a convenient and 
pretty book and is prefaced by a portrait of 
Dr. Johnson. 
J. D | 
ELD pp leo) Amitien Book Gon 
The first volume of a graded series. It is in- 
tended to cover about three years of the child’s 
introduction to the subject. 
othrop D. 

ae ag ey ge Lothrop D. Higgins, 
A well-considered and fully illustrated text- 
book for schools which does not involve labo- 
ratory practice. Up-to-date and practical. 

Reader, by Fred Davis Aldrich and 


A French 
Abn B = apranang Foster. pp. 304. Ginn & Co. 
50 cents 


A carefully graded course of reading for gram- 
mar school students of French. 
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The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Noy. 8, Sunday. Grace for Righteousness.— 

Rom, 6: 1-11. 

Faith and obedience are God’s opportunity 
to work for man. When we are crucified 
with Christ, we also live by him. His pur- 
pose is our righteousness. Note that Paul 
expressly rules out fatalism. We are to 
choose whether we shall continue in sin. The 
monstrous argument that because we are ac- 
counted just through Christ therefore we may 
be unjust was a real heresy in Paul’s time and 
is not dead yet. Compare Molitre’s Tartuffe 
for the most vital picture in literature of the 
antinomian. 

Noy. %. Wages and Gift.—Rom. 6: 12-23. 

Paul’s large-mindedness kept two great 
principles in balance, salvation resulting in 
righteousness and salvation provided by free 
gift. Some men cannot see the moral law 
without losing sight of Isa. 55; or the invita- 
tions of Christ, without forgetting the judg- 
ment parable. The true Christian is obedient 
from the heart—how different that from slavish 
service. 

Nov. 10. No Condemnation.—Rom. 8, 1-11. 

The declaration of many modern thinkers is 
that sin is a normal and continuing element 
of human life. But Christ condemned sin 
in the flesh, showed that the perfection of 
humanity is a sinless perfection and that sin 
is both enmity against God and retrogression 
for man. What does it mean to “be in 
Christ ’’’? ‘Sin the flesh”? ‘tin the Spirit’ ? 
Paul explains it by a contradictory (‘‘ The 
Spirit of Christ dwelleth in us”: ‘‘ Christ is 
in us,’”’) which proves to be a complementary. 
He who grieves the Spirit of God is warring 
against his own immortal life. Compare the 
words of Christ’s prayer, John 17: 21. It is 
the failure of human language to express the 
intimacy of the divine life. 

Nov. 11. Heirs with Christ.—Rom. 8: 12-17. 

Compare Christ’s picture of the Father’s 
longing to impart: ‘‘Son, thou art ever with 
me and all that I have is thine.” Compare 
also 1 Cor. 3: 21 and the reason in the last 
verse of that chapter. All things are ours, 
up to the measure of our capacity to use and 
enjoy them and their appropriateness to our 
present stage of experience. A king does not 
offer the crown for a nursery plaything. The 
Father’s wisdom is one of the best of the heir’s 


possessions. 


Noy. 12. The Redemption of Creation. Rom. 

8: 18-25. 

The heirs are sufferers, but they live by 
faith in the glory to be revealed. In Paul’s 
thought the creation is one and comes to its 
designed perfection only through the com- 
pleted work of Christ in men. Modern sci- 
ence begins at the other end and regards men 
as a phenomenon of nature, but it, too, comes | 
more and more to acknowledge the crowning 


importance of man. 
Nov. 13. All Things for Good. Rom.8: 26-30. 

Here is an assurance outside of self and | 
immediate experience. Our fate is not so/| 
bad as it seems. Things that are not good | 
work together for good, if God is the director 
of our lives. God’s purpose is a brotherhood 
for Christ, but a brotherhood of freedom; | 
Christ invites, he does not compel. Here is 
at once the opportunity and the peril of our 
lives. 


Nov. 14. 
31-39, 
Read these magnificent poetic sentences as 

an ascending scale of triumphant questions, 

as in the margin. ‘‘ Who shall lay anything 
to the charge of God’s elect? Shall God that 
justifieth? Who is he that condemneth? Is | 
it Christ that died? ’”’ The repentant sinner 

stands alone at last with his Judge and finds 

him also his Redeemer. 


| 
Triumph in God’s Love. Rom. 8: 
| 
| 
} 
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Book Chat 


The library of the late Prof. Edwards A. 
Park of Andover has just been sold at auction 
in Boston. 


W. J. Dawson, the English clergyman and 
author, is said to possess one of the best pri- 
vate collections of paintings in London. 


Miss Mary Johnston, whose story Sir Morti- 
mer was delayed for a year and a half because 
of her serious illness, is quite well again. 


The source of titles is often interesting. 
Maud Wilder Goodwin has gone to the Talmud 
for the name of her new serial, Four Roads to 
Paradise, in the Century. 


Morley’s Life of Mr. Gladstone is to be sold 
to subscribers of the London Daily News on 
the installment plan. There are many Ameri- 
cans who would welcome a similar arrange- 
ment. 


Queen Victoria’s letters, selected and edited 
by Arthur C. Benson, master of Eton College, 
and Viscount Esher, deputy governor of Wind- 
sor Castle, are soon to appear, published by 
order of Edward VIT. 


A Limerick Up-to-date Book is promised us 
by the San Francisco publishers, Paul Elder 
& Co. It seems to us that an up-to-date lim- 
erick book is practically impossible, for of the 
making of limericks there is no end. 


Miss Anna B. Warner has had ample chance 
to study West Point Cadets, from her home 
at Martlaer’s Rock. She has now written a 
series of cadet stories which she calls West 
Point Colors and which the Revells will soon 
bring out. 


Norman Duncan, whose book The Way of 
the Sea breathes the very spirit and mystery 
of the deep, says that personally he ‘hates 
and dreads the sea.”’ It is not often that 
hatred and fear lead to such a fine understand- 
ing and appreciation. 


Biographies of W. Robertson Nicoll and 
R. J. Campbell are to be issued by a London 
publisher this fall. There are no biographies 
of Lyman Abbott and N. D. Hillis on the 
American market yet, and we are supposed 
to be enterprising folk. 


The name of Mrs. Julia MeNair Wright, 
who recently died in Fulton, Mo., will recall 
to many readers of Sunday school library 
books stories from her pen which used to en- 
tertain them. She has written many articles 
for The Congregationalist. 


It is interesting to find that Mr. Stewart 
White, as well as Mr. Kipling and the late 
Frank Stockton, finds it hard to understand 
his publisher’s classification of some of his 
work as Juveniles: He says he does not con- 
sider The Magic Forest any more a book for 
children than the Jungle Books. 
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Mr. W. B. Yeats, the Irish poet and author, 
is coming to the United States this autumn 
under the auspices of the Irish Literary So- 
ciety of New York and will lecture in several 
places on such subjects as the Intellectual Re- 
vival in Ireland; Poetry in the Old Time and 
the Newand The Heroic Literature of Ireland. 


The Pilgrim Press is about to bring out a 
book by Rev. G. M. Boynton, D.D., corre- 
sponding to Dexter’s Handbook of Congre- 
gationalism now out of print. It will be called 
appropriately The Congregational Way and 
promises to be a valuable contribution to the 
interpretation of Congregational polity and 
usage. 
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The spring principle in the loop-fleece of 
Wright s Health Underwear makes it keep 
its original fluftiness and retain its valuable 
properties until worn out. 

This Fleece of Comfort and Health absorbs 
perspiration and prevents chill, at the same 
time allowing the skin to breathe easily and 
naturally, Jearing Wright’s Health 
Underwear means freedom from colds and 
better health generally. Wright's costs 
no more than ordinary underwear. 

Our valuable book, “Dressing for 
Health,” sent free. 


WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. 
25 Franklin 8st, 
New York. 
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The Cure 


By Rev. A. 


The Psalm of trust in the Old Testa- 
ment, the Twenty-third, is the climax 
of peace as the Psalm of love in the New 
Testament, 1 Cor, 13, is the climax of 
aspiration. Both are wholly impersonal. 
The Psalm of love might as appropriately 
have been written by John or Peter as by 
Paul; and we can imagine what a new 
tone would be discovered in its music if 
its author had been John, ‘ that disciple 
whom Jesus loved.’’ The Psalm of trust 
may have been written by David, but its 
meaning is narrowed and belittled by at- 
tempting to fit it into a biography. It is 
the experience of many a Hebrew saint 
who knew the life of a shepherd in the 
Syrian Hills. Prof. Richard Moulton 
well says: ‘‘ What the Psalms give us is 
neither items of personal experience nor 
chapters of contemporary history, but an 
ideal conception of suffering and its re- 
lief in the economy of divine mercy... . 
Into such a poem the reader may, if he 
pleases, read the story of David; he may 
equally read into it his own personal ex- 
perience, and that of every similar case. 
. . . It is the poetry unlimited by personal 
facts that has points of contact with the 
imagination and experience of each indi- 
vidual reader.”’ 

Taking this Twenty-third Psalm in this 
way we are reminded that the great bur- 
dens of life are these three: 

1. Want. Complete satisfaction is stag- 
nation. A growing soul may be satisfied 
with what he has, of external things, but 
never with what he is. Those who feel 
richest in moral and spiritual qualities 
are the poorest. To such our Lord’s 
message was: ‘“‘ Because thou sayest, I 
am rich and have gotten much riches 
and have need of nothing; and knowest 
not that thou art the wretched one and 
miserable and poor and blind and naked: 
‘I counsel thee to buy of me. . . eyesalve 
to anoint thine eyes that thou mayest 
see.”’ 

But the simplest burden of want is for 
the necessities of life, and over a large 
portion of mankind it hangs as a gloomy 
shadow every day. The better educated 
the man the more keenly sensitive he is 
to this burden. Many a Christian minis- 
ter with salary only sufficient for daily 
needs is secretly worried over two wants. 
He does not see how he can find the 
means to educate his children, or how 
he can provide against the time when 
with a dependent family he will through 
sickness or age be unable to work. Many 
a toiling mother cannot see where bread 
for her children is to come from next 
week, Many an invalid wonders how 
soon his means will be utterly exhausted. 

The Psalmist sings, ‘‘I shall not want, 
for the Lord is my Shepherd.” He had 
cared for his own flock, thoughtless, 
easily led astray, often in peril. He had 
distinguished each sheep by name and 
made it his companion, had found for 
each the sweetest grass, the coolest 
water, the most restful shade from the 
noonday sun, and had guarded it at 
night in the fold against prowling wolves 
and thieves. He had learned that God 
loved him and had wisdom and power 





* {International Sunday School Lesson for Nov. 
15. David’s Trustin God. Text, Ps. 23. 
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for Care“ 


E. Dunning 


to take care of him as he cared for his 
sheep. So he said, ‘The Lord is my 
Shepherd.” He found in daily blessings 
the evidence of God’s love and trusted 
him for the future. Any child of God 
will find this evidence if he looks for it. 
Jesus changed the figure from the Shep- 
herd to the Father. He spoke of birds 
and flowers instead of sheep. The birds, 
he said, neither sowed nor reaped. ‘Your 
heavenly Father feedeth them.”’ The lil- 
ies neither toiled nor spun. Yet God 
clothed them with splendor. So he 
taught the same lesson. ‘ Your Father 
knoweth what things ye have need of.” 
“‘Be not anxious for the morrow... 

Suflicient unto the day is the evil thereof.”’ 

2. Fear. Who does not forbode disas- 
ter for himself and his friends? The 
powers that may be arrayed against him, 
unseen and unmeasured, are at any rate 
mightier than he is. Storms may sweep 
away his harvests in a night, lightning 
strike his barns, disease seize on him or 
his children. There is a condition in 
which fear is legitimate. The unforgiven 
sinner feels that God is against him, and 
when conscience is aroused he sees him- 
self helpless ina world full of possibilities 
of evil. 

But the Psalmist, at peace with God, 
sang, ‘I will not fear, for thou art with 
me.”’ The rod and staff, symbols of the 
shepherd’s office, assured him that his 
trust was not misplaced. The valley of 
the shadow of death is a figure used’ in 
the Bible to signify a time of trial and 
distress, To be alone at such a time is to 
be afraid, but to be there in the darkness 
with one who knows the path is to be 
safe. Even when we enter the last great 
shadow, if we enter conscious of the pres- 
ence of the Lord we shall not fear. He 
who said, ‘‘ 1 am the good shepherd,”’ said 
also, ‘‘Let not your heart be troubled.”’ 
“Since, then, the children are sharers in 
flesh and blood, he also himself in like 
manner partook of the same; that through 
death he might bring to naught him that 
had the power of death, that is the devil, 
and might deliver all them who through 
fear of death were all their lifetime sub- 
ject to in bondage.”’ 

8. Loneliness. The figure of the shep- 
herd in the last two verses of the psalm 
naturally passes into that of a host. 
Every one feels loneliness at times as a 
heavy burden. The most intimate friend- 
ships cannot wholly banish the sense of 
isolation. Even the child has experienced 
the truth of the proverb, ‘The heart 
knoweth its own bitterness; and a stran- 
ger doth not intermeddle with its joy.” 
But as age comes on and earthly com- 
panionships slip away and the interests of 
this present life fade, the sense of loneli- 
ness becomes gloom. But to one who has 
come to hold communion with God, the 
fellowship with him grows stronger. 
Goodness and lovingkindness have been 
his portion. They will surely be contin- 
ued. As temporal affairs grow remote, 
God opens wide the door of his sanctuary 
and invites his trustful follower in to 
dwell with him forever. Jesus translated 
the thought into a still greater assurance. 
“I go to prepare a place for you. And if 
I goto prepare a place for you, I will 
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come again and receive you unto myself, 
that where I am, there ye may be also.’” 


For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 


Topic, Nov. 15-21. How May We Help 
Abolish the Saloon? Eph. 6; 10-13 (Temper- 
ance). 

The Christian voter should make his in-- 
fluence felt at the polls against the saloon 
every time he has a chance. The Christian 
non-voter should seek to persuade as many 
others as possible to vote down the saloon, 
while voters and non-voters may combine in 
the patient, untiring effort to reduce the pat- 
ronage of the saloon. Here are a few concrete 
eases furnished by Warren F. Spalding, sec- 
retary of the Massachusetts Prison Associa- 
tion, which are full of solemn warning. 

A successful drummer for one of Boston’s 
great houses: He thought he must drink to 
hold his trade. He awoke one morning in «a 
cell, hardly knowing how he came there. 
Well dressed, a gentleman in every instinct, 
only a beginner in this course, he stood in the- 
dock as a prisoner, side by side with the most 
degraded men of the city—men who had be- 
gun as-he was beginning, and were finishing 
their careers. Anassumed name shielded him 
from some of the consequences of his error, 
but not from the shock and horror of the situa- 
tion. The hours which followed were hours 
of despair. “If I had had a pistol, I would 
have ended them,” he said to me. Saner 
moments came. He realized that no one knew 
of his disgrace—not one of his own family ever 
knew of his arrest—and he rallied. When I 
saw him last he was doing well. But how 
much he would have saved if he had not 
touched his first glass. 

Another: Twice in the dock, within a few 
months, as a prisoner, under arrest for drunk— 
enness. Less than ten years ago he was presi- 
dent of his college class. He was fortunate in 
securing and holding business positions and 
made rapid progress. Sincerely in earnest in 
Christian work, he became prominent as an 
Endeavorer. Business brought him into con- 
tact with men who Grink. He took his first: 
glass. He was unusually susceptible and his 
descent was swift. An arrest came. After it 
he made new resolutions, found employment: 
and was winning his way back to better things. 
**One glass won’t hurt you.” It was the ap- 
peal of an older man, far above him socially 
and in business. He refused, for a moment: 
then his good resolutions weakened and he 
yielded. ‘‘ One glass,” and there was no stop- 
ping until he was stopped by a policeman. 
He may rally. A Christian home, a Christian 
hope, a realization of his danger—these are 
sources of strength. A terrible appetite, the 
Satanic treating custom, an infirm will—these 
are sources of weakness. He will succeed if 
he ean let the first glass alone. He would not 
have been wrecked if he had let the other first: 
glass alone, a few years ago. 

Another: Dead at thirty-five in Bellevue 
Hospital of delirium tremens. Scores of 
friends knew of his temptations, struggles, 
failures, sufferings. Many tried to help him— 
one of the most brilliant newspaper writers 
Boston has known, and one of the most at- 
tractive of men. It was a rapid career, more 
rapid than usual because of the qualities 
which made him so pleasant a companion, 
for they multiplied his temptations. His re- 
sistances were but feeble. The end came 
early, and he who might have made a name for 
himself lies in an unmarked, pauper’s grave, 
ruined by his first glass. 

These are not isolated cases. They can be 
duplicated by the hundred. Their lesson can 
be summed up in a few words: There is no 
use of alcoholic liquors as a beverage which is 
consistent with the safety and the best inter- 
ests of the individual. There is no sale of it 
as such which is consistent with the safety 
and best interests of the state. 
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Hewers of Wood—a Story of the Michigan Pine Forests 


By William G. Puddefoot and Isaac Ogden Rankin 


CHAPTER XXVIL. THE RIVERMEN 
This is Ercles’ vein, atyrant’s vein ;—a lover is more 
eondoling. 
Midsummer Night's Dream, Act I., Scene 2. 

It was a trying time in Woodside when the 
men came down from the camps and were paid 
off. ‘Terrible crimes were common, and homes 
were not always safe, even in broad daylight. 

At times a perfect saturnalia would exist 
for days together, especially when the weather 
was too stormy for work in the woods. Woe, 
then, to the stranger who incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the drunken, stalwart crowd. 

The minister and the doctor were privileged 
characters at all times, but they both had 
wisdom enough not to interfere when nothing 
but mischief would have come of it. By this 
time EJder Andrews and Dr. Swift were so 
well known in all the camps that centered 
about the Woodside mill that they were re- 
spected even when the whisky was in and 
the wits were out. 

But with the rivermen it was different. 
They were strangers to the ordinary life of 
the neighborhood, and they considered them- 
selves the kings of the countryside and had 
their way at any cost of riot. 

One night a number of these rough men 
came to the manse. Every one in the house 
was asleep, when suddenly they were aroused 
by heavy blows upon the door. 

George was down-stairs in a moment. 
** What’s wanted ?”’ he cried. 

“We want tocome in. Openup— quick.” 

“The house is full and we have no room.” 

** We'll soon make room. Open, or it will be 
worse for you.” 

By this time the children were alarmed, and 
George, making his voice a deep bass, said : 

‘** Boys, you had better clear out, or you’ll 
get hurt.” 

A loud laugh greeted this, and the blows re- 
doubled, till the door threatened to give way. 

Then the noise suddenly stopped, and a 
woman’s voice was heard, the voice of Dare- 
devil Kate. She had heard the.row and ran 
over with her hair streaming and a pistol in 
her hand. 

‘** Here, boys,” she cried, ‘* you’d better get 
out of this. Don’t any of you know George 
Andrews ?”’ 

‘“*No, nor don’t care,” shouted a rough 
voice. 

‘Shut up!” cried another, and then, ‘‘Is 
this Elder Andrews ?”’ 

** Yes, don’t you know me, boys ?”’ 

“Come off, boys, we’re barking up the 
wrong tree.”’ 

“What for?” said a rough voice. ‘* Who 
cares ?”’ 

“T do. I tell you there would not be a 
grease-spot left of you if you were to break in 
there. That’s the man that gave the widow 
Clitheroe her Thanksgiving. And Dare-devil 
Kate says we mustn’t. It don’t pay to make 
Kate mad, and don’t you forget it.” 

Drunk as they were, they knew there would 
be trouble if they touched the elder. 

“All right,” they yelled. ‘‘ Good-night, 
elder! We were only joking. Three cheers 
for the elder and for Kate. Come on, let’s 
go to Hell and have a drink.” 

It was no joke for Andrews. It spoiled his 
rest for the night, for he had one little girl 
who had heart trouble, and he was afraid of 
the effects. Singularly enough she was the 
coolest of them all and took no harm. 

When the rivermen moved on, Kate stood 
with Andrews by the door. 

“It’s devils they are, and Hell’s the place 
for them I don’t see how Hardy lets the 
boys behave so. I wouldn’t if I was he.” 

And Andrews saw the flash of her eyes and 
heard the snap of her jaw. Then, with a 
sudden cry, she turned to him: 


“ Elder, they’ve gone by the bridge. There’ll 
be a light in Sandy McLean’s. He’s down at 
my saloon, drunk as a fiddler. Those devils’ll 
break in there. That poor girl! You know 
she took in little Willy Fletcher when his 
mother died, and he’s still sick. What shall 
we do?” 

And for the moment the woman who had 
faced a crowd of drunken rivermen broke 
down in thought of an imaginary peril to 
another. 

There was a sound of footsteps on the 
street, and Norman Benton and John Smith 
came up. Smith had come to Woodside when 
the camp burned and made fast friends with 
Benton. He laughed at him a good deal and 
was always treating serious subjects in an 
airy fashion that troubled Norman, but he 
taught him a good deal in a quiet way and 
stuck to him through thick and thin, guard- 
ing his meetings and helping him to plan his 
talks. 

** Are you all right, elder? ’’ called Norman. 
**T heard the boys come down your way, and 
as they were strangers I thought I’d come and 
see.”’ 

“©, I’m all right. Kate looked after me. 
But I’m afraid the boys will make trouble 
for Meggie McLean. They started for the 
bridge and they are bent on mischief.” 

Norman started at the word, but held him- 
self in check. He laid his hand on Smith’s 
broad shoulder. ‘‘This isn’t your quarrel, 
John. You go home and get some sleep and 
I’ll go down and see that it’s all right with 
Meggie.”’ 

“Not a bit of it. All quarrels are my 
quarrels—especially with so good a boy as 
you. You’ll be turning the other cheek, I’m 
afraid, if I don’t egg you on. Get a couple 
of peavey handles and we’ll go.”’ 

** And I’ll go, too,” said Andrews. 

**No, no, elder. Norman’s enough. Two 
ministers would hoodoo any row on earth. 
You go down with Kate to her saloon. Sandy 
McLean and Paddy Flynn and Hugh Mce- 
Naughton are there fighting drunk. Tell 
them about Freckles’s Meg. Get Kate to send 
them. We’ll hold the fort till you come.” 

That was good sense. There were a dozen 
of the rivermen and more help was needed. 
So Kate and Andrews started back to the vil- 
lage on a run, and Smith and Norman, arming 
themselves with clubs, hurried on by the path 
to the bridge. 

They had not gone far when they met a 
monstrous figure sidling along over the snow. 
It was Nance, wrapped in shawls against the 
cold and hurrying all she could. 

“OQ God,” she cried, “hurry, you men! 
They’re attacking Meggie’s house and they’ll 
kill her—all the friend I’ve got in this cold 
world.” 

“Go on, Nance,” cried Norman, “ to Kate 
Deverell’s saloon and hurry up the men.” 
And as he spoke the speed of the two re- 
doubled. 


Meggie had been sitting by the side of the - 


sick child she had taken in and dreaming 
dreams between sleep and waking—of Hilda, 
to whom she must not write because she was 
herself in such distress, of the old days when 
her mother was alive and stood between her 
and the bitter world, of Norman whom she 
had snubbed so soundly. 

Then her thought softened, and she dreamed 
more and more lovingly of the big boy she 
used to know, the leader of good in her happy 
days in camp, the man who had chastised her 
enemy, the friend to whom she had waved 
her thanks so many times across the chasm 
of the river. It made her shiver to listen to 
the wintry noises of the water as she dreamed. 
‘*O, if he had only come across the bridge one 
of those days and taken her, whether she 


would or no—carried her away from herself, 
from her fears, her scorn, her foolish words! 
He was so brave, so strong—O, if he were only 
strong enough—he who was so afraid of her 
poor little scolding words that hurt her worse 
than they hurt him—to save her from herself, 
how sweet, how sweet!” 

There came a thundering knock at the door 
and she started to her feet. 

A little earlier she had been brushing her 
long hair and it hung unbraided at her back. 
She was clad in a woolen wrapper and had 
soft slippers on her feet. O, if her father 
were but here—or Norman! 

Another thundering blow, and following it 
a man’s voice crying, ‘‘ Open, or it will be 
worse for you.” 

‘* Who’s there?” she cried, and a shout of 
laughter answered. 

O, was there no one? She found voice at 
last. ‘* I’m all alone and I can’t let any one 
a: 

‘** All the better! Open!” shouted the voice 
and the laughter redoubled, mocking, devilish 
laughter—fit for one to hear who had come to 
live in Hell. 

Was there no one, then? Her father was 
drinking, and Norman was asleep—she was 
glad he was asleep, for they would kill him, 
too. 

‘*T have a sick child here,” she found voice 
at last tosay. ‘‘ You can’t come in.” 

**Never mind, open,” and a string of ter- 
rible ribald oaths followed that left her no 
doubt what her fate would be if that thin 
board of pine gave way. 

Yes, there was some one, she remembered 
now. There was God. She fell upon her 
knees, but she could not think of any prayer 
excepting that of the publican, ‘‘ God be merci- 
ful to me, a sinner.”’ Then it seemed as if the 
weakness of the woman had gone out of her, 
and the spirit of strength had come. She 
wrapped the child in blankets, drew a shawl 
about her shoulders, slipped the bolt noise- 
lessly from the back door and carried the 
child out into the freezing night. There was 
no shelter between her and the river except 
the huge bulk of the tank and in its shadow 
by the bridge she took a moment’s refuge. 

They had broken in the door at last and 
raged yelling through the house, then out 
again to look for her, and for a moment 
gathered in a group at the door consulting. 
Then foran instant Meggie gave herself up for 
lost. She could not cross the icy bridge in her 
loose slippers with the burden of the child, 
and these devils yelling after her. Their hid- 
ing-place would be discovered in a moment. 
‘*O God,” she cried, “‘ I believe; help thou my 
unbelief!’’ and in a moment laid her burden 
down, stooping to wrap it warmly and to kiss 
the soft cheek of the sleeping child, and stood 
out in the open, a mark for all eyes against 
the moonlit whiteness of the tank. 

A yell of triumph greeted her appearance, 
and the crowd started after her. 

But there was an answering shout behind, 
and from two sides Norman and Smith broke 
from the shadow of the trees and rushed for 
the house. Part of the crowd ran to secure 
their victim, part turned back to meet the 
new comers. 

Except that they were armed and sober, 
Norman and Smith would have had no chance 
at all, but Norman was strong and Smith 
was agile, and they left two prostrate forms 
as they beat their way through the crowd to 
rescue the girl who stood in full moonlight 
awaiting the onrush of her enemies. 

Helplessly she put out her hand, as a child 
would to ward off a threatening blow—and it 
fell upon a hanging cord. The prayer in her 
heart turned to swift joy. She knew what 
that was; she had seen the train men use and 
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play with it a hundred times. She stooped 
and faced her persecutors. Her nerves, that 
had been like water, grew like steel. She 
saw Norman battling toward her and waited 
till the rivermen were within striking distance 
—almost, but not quite. 

Then with a strong, swift pull she opened 
the valve and met them with a blinding 
stream of water from the tank. It swept 
them back, and for a moment sbe was safe; 
and in another moment her two champions 
were at her side, unhurt as yet and smiling 
with the joy of conflict. 

Smith, eye on foe, swept her a courtly bow. 
**T never saw it better done,’ he said. ‘‘ Shall 
I relieve you?”’ 

**No, no,” said Norman; ‘‘ she’s as brave 
as steel; let her fight, too.” 

And Meggie blushed for the pure pleasure 
of her lover’s praise and stood 
between them, nozzle in hand, 
waiting the next move of their 
enemies. 

Some were for drawing off, 
chiefly the three whom Meggie 
had discouraged with the hose, 
but the fighting blood of the rest 
was up. They drew together 
and after a moment’s talk spread 
out and then at a whistle from 
the leader rushed forward. 

‘*A flanking movement; look 
out!” said Smith. On they came; 
and backed against the tank the 
three awaited them. But now 
there was aid from an unex- 
pected quarter. A man came 
running over the bridge. From 
the other side he had caught 
sight of the battle and the better 
nature in him, joined to love of 
fighting, helped to bring him to 
the aid of the weaker party. 

It was Tom Larkin, who now 
fought grimly side by side with 
the man who had conquered him. 
He was fighting now for self- 
respect. If he could not have 
the girl—at least she should owe 
something tohim. Besides, Nor- 
man Benton should see how he 
could fight when his own con- 
seience did not make a coward 
of him. 

On they came, armed with 
what clubs they could find, still 
eleven to four. But there was 
little heart in some of them. 
One and another went back be- 
fore that stream of water aimed 
by Meggie’s steady eye and hand. 
7 One feil to Tom Larkin’s fist and 
never moved again. One felt the 
swift blow that Smith delivered, 
but, as he struck, another felled 
him to the earth and jumped for 

Meggie. With a scream she turned upon him 
and the blinding stream drove him back, back 
as she followed him, until he tripped on 
the rail and slid on the wet snow down to 
the gorge where the river thundered on its 
way. 

Norman was fighting, too, and getting the 
worst of the odds when there came a shout 
from the trees and a crowd headed by Sandy 
and Paddy Flynn, George Andrews and Dr. 
Swift put an end to the fight and disarmed 
and bound the assailants. 

Meggie’s hands dropped limp at her side 
.and she would have fainted but that Norman 
caught her. 

A great cut over the eye marred his face. 
One of the men whom he and Smith had first 
attacked was dead where he had fallen. The 
leader of the gang, whose attack upon Meggie 
had proved so nearly fatal, was swept down 
to the lake by the icy river and never found. 
Seven of the rivermen were captured, two es- 
eaped. John Smith had a broken head, which 
he did not mind, and a broken leg which 
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threatened to make him a close prisoner for 
many a day. Sandy had a knife cut in the 
breast which bled profusely. 

There was a mutter of cruel rage among 
the captors, who were sober enough at last, 
and Andrews, who was leaning over Smith 
helping the doctor, heard a lynching proposed. 
He straightened up: 

**Men, are you mad?” he cried. ‘‘ You’ve 
saved Meggie McLean; now do you want to 
kill her? There’s a jail in Lavenham and 
good men enough for a jury. We’ll swear to 
see these men fairly tried and justly punished; 
but let the law speak first.” 

“QO Norman! Norman! are you killed 
sobbed Meggie, her long hair streaming over 
her lover’s breast, looking up with the light 
of heaven in her eyes. 

Norman stooped and kissed her lips. ‘* No,” 


o” 


Meggie knotted a gay handkerchief about his neck, over the rough shirt he wore 


he said, ‘and I’m not going to be. I’m going 
to be married. 

** Friends,” he cried, and they all stood look- 
ing at the two, “‘there’s going to be a wedding 
right now in Meggie’s house and you're all 
invited. First carry these men in. I can’t 
leave Meggie alone another day in Hell. An- 
drews will marry us and you shall all be 
witnesses.”’ 

There was a murmur of approval. Paddy 
Flynn loped off across the snow to hurry Kate, 
who was upon the road, and the rest began to 
move toward the house. 

Then Meggie lifted her head from her lov- 
er’s breast and laughed. 

“I’ve forgotten the baby,” she said; and 
slipped away from her lover. 

She ran and took the little bundle in her 
arms, soothing the fretful child with tender 
words and kisses. 

That was all the comment Meggie, after 
Norman’s years of fruitless wooing, made on 
the announcement of her wedding day. 

The doctor dressed the wounds, and set 
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Smith’s broken leg. Meggie did his bidding 
with all the care of a hostess, making the ut- 
most of her slender stores. Nance had come, 
and Kate, and they took care of the baby. 

The surgery being ended, Meggie slipped 
away into her little room, and when impatient 
Norman sent Kate in to say that all was ready, 
she was just fastening her mother’s chain 
about her throat over the one white dress she 
owned. 

** Send my father in,” she said. 

Sandy, who was not so badly hurt but he 
could walk, gathered himself together and 
went in. Meggie kissed him, and put his 
bandage straight, and knotted a gay handker- 
chief about his neck, over the rough shirt he 
wore. 

‘** It’s for you to give me away,” she said, 
and took his arm on the unwounded side. 

The two marched out in solemn 
silence, Sandy the image of dis- 
comfort, with a blush upon his 
face that made the freckles start- 
ling in their multitude, Meggie 
with downcast eyes, that gave 
one look to see where Norman 
was, and with the look a smile. 
Then she steered her father over, 
and dropped his arm to give her 
hand to Norman. 

Andrews asked and wrote the 
necessary questions, which the 
law requires for public record. 
He knew the service by heart 
and had never used it with more 
pleasure than in this midnight 
wedding in a cabin on the bor- 
derland of Hell. The moon 
looked in through the window, 
bright above the snow. The 
music of the river in the gorge 
sang its full wedding song. 

When the vows had been 
spoken and the blessing said, 
the bridegroom invited them to 
a reception at his house the 
following week and thanked 
them for their help. 

Then Sandy gave them his 
blessing, warning them to be 
careful to think right about re- 
ligion and never to really trust 
an Irishman, and vowed in the 
presence of them all to drink no 
more. They took the prisoners, 
and the wounded, excepting John 
Smith, and left the two alone in 
their happiness. 

Then Meggie looked up lovingly 
into her husband’s eyes and said 
with a bewitching smile: ‘* Don’t 
you think you’re just the least bit 
overbearing, dear ? ”’ 

But he kissed her with a little 
laugh of glee and answered: 
‘*Not the least little bit in the 
world, sweetheart.” 

CHAPTER XXVIII. MEGGIE’S BABIES 

Méggie had three babies now, she said—or 
four, if you count Norman, who wanted as 
much looking after as Smith or Sandy or little 
Willy Fletcher. 

And Norman smiled at her with an indul- 
gent smile and said he knew another child 
who wanted looking after too. 

And they all laughed together, for Meggie’s 
spirit of happiness filled the house. 

Sandy was the first to get about again, but 
the recovery of Smith was slow. Yet he was 
so patient, and when Meggie was in the room, 
so jolly, that it was a pleasure, she said, to 
take care of him. 

‘**Do you know, Mrs. Benton,” he said one 
day, ‘“‘ you remind me of my mother.” 

It was so unusual, this mention of his per- 
sonal history by the inscrutable and imper- 
turbable gentleman-in-hiding, that Meggie was 
for a moment dazed. 
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walls and apart from the academic atmos- 
phere.” The following abstract presents the 
salient points of the first two lectures : 


Then kindly feeling came to her aid and she 
cried: **DoI? I wish I knew her.” 

*“*Dear Mrs. Benton, will you listen to me? 
I have been thinking since I lay here and I’ve 
been watching you. And I’ve made up my 
mind that I will go and see my mother before 
she dies—that is, if you and Norman will go 
with me.” 

Open-eyed, Meggie listened. 

** And not otherwise? ” 

“*T won’t say that. But I want you to go. 
Nance will take care of Willy, and your fa- 
ther can stay with Dr. Swift. I’ve arranged 
for that. And I want my mother to see the 
two people who have taught me what life is 
and what faith and love may be.” 

It was not hard to arrange, since their 
friend’s heart was set upon it. Smith had joy 
enough in watching Meggie’s simple happi- 
ness in-all that came upon the journey. 

In an Eastern city it was she who was first 
ushered into a room in a stately house, and 
met a lovely lady, and told her that her son 
waited her word to come back to her love. 

Meggie never forgot through her own days 
of motherhood the joy that ran like sunlight 
over that face. 

They stayed a little while, and when they 
went back to Michigan it was together; 
for Smith declared that he owed it to him- 
self to bring a light to Hell. There he worked 
with Andrews till the place was redeemed. 

The attack on Meggie’s house seemed to be 
the shock which public opinion needed for its 
awakening. When it was followed by Hardy’s 
death, Smith bought the mill. The transfor- 
mation went on fast until there was a rivalry 
of public spirit in the two villages which was 
wholesome for both. And at last, in the 
years beyond our story, it was forgotten that 
the place had ever been called by the name of 
Hell, and when a local antiquarian discovered 
it, the indignation of the villagers was so 
great that the frightened discoverer sup- 
pressed his documents, and declared it was 
but the ribald nickname of a few jealous 
Woodside people. The oldest inhabitants, 
among whom was Nance, who was now in the 
service of the hospital, pursed up their lips 
and said never a word. For they were heart- 
ily ashamed of these old memories and glad to 
disown them. 

But in the days of our story good and eyil 
lived side by side, more pronounced but not 
more real than they are today. The suc- 
cessor of Andrews has his discouragements 
and sometimes wishes men might be hot or 
eold, as they were in the early days of the 
settlement, and not lukewarm as they tend 
to be in the new prosperity and decency of 
today. 

When it became generally known where 
Andrews lived, his house would have been 
safe with the latch-string out. These gener- 
ous fellows, although they would often act as 
George III. said his sailors did, ‘‘ Work like 
horses and spend their money like asses,” 
were his most generous givers when Christ- 
mas came and a tree was put up in the church. 
They gave him the freedom of the camps. 
Wherever he went he was welcome, and they 
would have shared their last crust with him. 
Where he came the swearing stopped. When 
he spoke, they crowded in to hear. It made 
no difference; men of all the churches and 
of no church at all, believed that here was 
a man who lived his Christianity and told 
about it in the same plain speech and homely 
imagery he used for common talk. They be- 
lieved in him with all their hearts, and that 
was next door to believing in the Lord he 
served. 

Dare-devil Kate, in the days of our tale, 
seemed an embodiment of the outspoken qual- 
ities of the people in the villages. In her case 
Andrews sometimes wondered what the end 
would be. He knew she had risked her life 
in that reckless crowd to save him and his 
family, and hoped more earnestly than ever 
that a way of reconciliation with her father 
weuld be opened. He thought moreand more 


of her sad story, and tried to persuade her to 
allow him to write to her father. But, though 
she was thoroughly dissatisfied with her false 
position, she was quite unwilling to consent. 
In the first place, she loved Jim, and the 
thought of giving him up, even to the woman 
who was his lawful, wedded wife, was hard. 
She couldn’t help a jealousy which she knew 
was wrong. Then it was many years since 
she had heard anything about her father, and 
she did not know where to find him. 

‘*Tf he came here,” she said one day, ‘‘ Jim 
would quarrel with him; for I believe Jim 
loves me and would not be willing to give me 
up. And I wouldn’t give him up, if it weren’t 
for that other woman.” 

** Well, if you won’t write to your father, or 
go yourself, why don’t you get somebody else 
to find him and see how he feels?’”’ 

“Tf I only could! But who would do it? 
You are the only one who knows, and you 
can’t go.” 

**That’s true,” said Andrews. “I only 
wish I could. I’d start right off. But if I 
could find just the right person?” 

“T wouldn’t like to tell anybody about my- 
self.” 

“No need of that. You would not see him 
at all, and he would never know your name, 
or anything at all about youand Jim. I would 
do the whole business for you.” 

“Well, I’ll think of it, but I wish you 
could go.” 

For a long time Mrs. Deverell would not 
consent even to give her father’s name to 
Andrews, or to let him try to write or find a 
messenger. It was not until winter had gone 
by and spring had begun to take possession of 
the land that one day she called George in as 
he was passing. 

** Elder,”’ she said, ‘‘ I went across a piece of 
woods this morning on an errand, and the 
flowers spoke to me, and I heard the birds 
singing, ‘Home, home, home,’ and I can’t 
stand it any more. Here’s the name and 
place where I last heard of my father, You 
write and see if he’s alive. That’ll be some- 
thing, and perhaps sometime you can go. If 
I should see my father and he just held out 
his hands—not ran to meet me like the father 
in the parable—I know what I’d do, for I 
know how I’d feel if I were ‘that woman’ 
and Jim came home tome. I just can’t bear 
to hear the birds sing. You do what you can 
—and don’t tell me till you know.” 

[To be continued.) 


Priests and Prophets of the 
Christian Church 
DR. LYMAN ABBOTT AT YALE 


The twenty-eighth annual course of Lyman 
Beecher Lectures on Preaching, now being 
given at Yale, has for its general subject 
Priests and Prophets of the Christian Church. 
In introducing Dr. Abbott, Dr. Fisher spoke 
felicitously of the welcome his predecessors 
in the lectureship would give him, could 
they speak, referring especially to the ap- 
proval Bishop Brooks had expressed upon 
Dr. Abbott’s entrance into Beecher’s pulpit. 

Following his usual custom, Dr. Abbott 
speaks extemporaneously. The simple, direct 
way in which he presents great truths in 
popular form holds the audience with a live 
interest from first to last; and his broad 
acquaintance with the public and religious 
life of today furnishes an abundance of fresh 
and interesting illustrations. All available 
room in Marquand Chapel is used. A novel 
feature much appreciated by the students is 
the opportunity to question Dr. Abbott for a 
half-hour after the lecture in an adjoining 
room. 

The general character of the course may 
best be set forth in his own words: ‘* Not to 
bring any addition to the academic and philo- 
sophical.instruction here given, but some con- 
tribution to the life from without the academic 
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I, PRESUMPTIONS UNDERLYING THE 
CHRISTIAN MINISTRY 


Taking Max Miiller’s definition of religion 
as “‘the perception of the infinite under such 
manifestations as are able to influence the 
moral character of man’? a man must have 
such a pereeption of the infinite as will affect 
his moral character and enable him to affect 
the moral character of other men, else he does 
not belong in the ministry. A simple moral 
ideal or study of religious phenomena is not 
sufficient. Belief in a hypothetical God as 
the best explanation of the phenomena of the 
world may fit one for teaching theology, but 
not religion. Religion is the life of God in the 
soul of man. Theology is what men have 
thought about that life. The fundamental 
factor is the perception of the infinite in and 
through Jesus Christ, so manifested as to pro- 
duce in the character of man Christlikeness of 
life and disposition. All religions recognize 
the obligation of man to God. Christianity 
alone recognizes the obligation of God to man. 

The Decalogue and Golden Rule have analo- 
gies, if less clearly stated, in other religions : 
but where can one find such a declaration of 
God’s covenant with men as is given in Psalm 
103? Christianity is distinguished by its dec- 
laration that God has dwelt in the world and 
is no longer afar off. I do not say that a Uni- 
tarian cannot be a Christian, but the evangel- 
ical form of theology is a better standing 
ground fora strong religious ministry. Reli- 
gious experience is not confined to Christians, 
but no other religion brings the gladness that 
crowns Christianity. Christian ethics differ 
from other ethics, even those of Judaism, as 
** Love one another as I have loved you”’ dif- 
fers from Christ’s summary of the law and 
the prophets in the two great commandments. 


II.. THE FUNCTION OF THE CHRISTIAN 
MINISTRY 


In the differentiation of tasks of modern so- 
ciety five professions analogous to the minis- 
ter’s have taken over portions of his former 
functions: the administrator of charities, the 
lawyer, statesman, or reformer, the journalist, 
the author and the teacher. The purveying of 
charity has been relegated to the second place, 
not because the Church has failed, but because 
it has succeeded in infusing into the whole 
body politic its spirit of charity. The institu- 
tional church is a valuable avenue of labor 
where it is impossible otherwise to meet the 
need; but the minister should strive to in- 
spire others to perform these duties and leave 
his own powers free for other work. 

Two things are necessary in the state: the 
diffusion of a spirit of justice, patriotism and 
good will; and the organization of this spirit 
through laws and political institutions. The 
duty of the minister is to accomplish the for- 
mer. The statesman must be an opportunist; 
yet it is necessary to have some men in the 
community who will consider the ultimate ef- 
fect of human action. The minister may do 
something in the interpretation of events, but 
he cannot perform the other function of the 
paper—gathering news—nearly so well as the 
journalist. 

The author and the orator are artists. The 
sermon is not an artistic production—the idea 
of giving fifty-two orations a year! 

The minister and the church have rightly re- 
signed the task of secular education. The 
sermon is not a lecture. The business of the 
minister is to impart life, not to tell them 
about it. Carry to men the spirit that Christ 
brought from the Father. ee. O. 


Mr. Daniel Chester French was only twenty- 
three years old when his model for The Min- 
ute Man was accepted for its position at Con- 
cord. Mr. French says his only model for the 
figure was the Apollo Belvedere. 
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Vermont Sunday Schools Convene 


The thirty-fifth annual gathering of their asso- 
ciation, held in Burlington, Oct. 20-22, was well at- 
tended and enthusiastic. Not for six years have 
so many Sunday school workers met in council. 
Owing to a change in the method of collecting sta- 
tistics, the reports were less complete than for- 
merly, but sufficient reliable information was at 
hand to show that conditions have much improved 
of late. 

The program was of marked excellence, alike in 
the choice of subjects and speakers. An appropri- 
ate opening was Gen. O. O. Howard’s address on 
The Sunday School the Foundation of the Chureh, 
copiously illustrated from his rich and varied ex- 
perience. Foremost among specialists was Marion 
Lawrance, international field worker, in all of 
whose addresses delighted audiences found illumi- 
nation and inspiration. Mrs. Alonzo Pettit of 
Elizabeth, N. J., brought ripe fruits of an extended 
and successful primary work. 

A significant feature was a group of able addresses 
by professional educators: Hon. Walter E. Ranger, 
state superintendent of education; Prof. H. H. 
Horne of Dartmouth, a rising teacher of pedagogy ; 
Mr. A. F. Howes and Mr. E. B. Merriam, success- 
ful high school principals. The latest results of 
psychological investigation and the experiences of 
the ¢lassroom they brought to bear upon Sunday 
school work. 

The closing address by Dr. A. C. Dixon, on The 
Bible Seen in Its Own Light, whilg rich in valuable 
suggestions as to methods of using the Bible, failed 
to meet the questions and difficulties raised by 
modern historical criticism and the scientific 
method. The subjects covered a wide field, but 
seemed to gravitate towards one thought, that Sun- 
day school teaching must be more intelligent, 
scholarly, scientific and better conformed to peda- 
gogical principles. Pupils of all ages must be made 
to feel that to go to Sunday school is worth while. 
The teaching should include an exposition of the 
fundamental doctrines of religion and principles 
of the Christian life. 

The constitution was changed to add pastor and 
superintendent to the two delegates heretofore 
chosen, which will doubtless increase attendance. 
The membership of the executive committee has 
been fixed at seven instead of one from each de- 
nomination. To this has been added a board of 
directors composed of one from each county, mak- 
ing fourteen. These two bodies will form one 
board, to meet twice a year and control the policy 
and work of the association. 

Another forward step was favorable action upon 
the proposition to publish a monthly paper repre- 
senting the association. A debt of $600 was pro- 
vided for. 

A touching feature was a service in memory of 
the late Rev. James H. Babbitt, secretary of the 
association for eighteen years, and actively iden- 
tified with it for more than a quarter of a century. 
Addresses were made by Mr. D. M. Camp of New- 
port and Sec. C. H. Merrill. A letter was also read 
from Dr. F. E. Clark. B. .T. 


Fall Gatherings 

The four fall meetings of the county conferences, 
in the lower part of the state, ranged from a repre- 
sentation of every church in Windham County to 
a comparatively meager attendance in Rutland and 
Windsor counties; but all gave prominence to dis- 
cussion of the Forward Movement in missions, and 
each appointed a committee to see if the churches 
would assume the support of a foreign missionary 
under the American Board. In Windham and in 
Rutland also the Forward Movement in evangeliza- 
tion was brought up, and plans were discussed for 
more aggressive work the coming winter. The 
committees having the matter in charge are consid- 
ering the practicability of employing a woman mis- 
sionary to assist in special services, giving special 
attention to visitation and personal work. 

Special features were: in Windham County, en- 
couraging reports from several fields showing 
growth in membership and progress in material 
things; in Union Conference, the holding of a coun- 
cil at the close and the dismissa) of the pastor at 
Ludlow, the place of the meeting, from his five and 
a half years of successful service among his people 
and leadership among his brethren ; in Rutland Con- 
ference, the presentation of statistics showing the 


circulation of religious papers in the county, fol- 
lowed by an appeal for a larger introduction of The 
Congregationalist in families of the different par- 
ishes; and in Windsor Conference, the debating of 
a proposition to discontinue the meetings on ac- 
count of small attendance, lack of interest and diffi- 
culty in getting speakers. This last body had been 
obliged to change both time and place of meeting on 
account of the fire in Pittsfield, and met at North 
Pomfret with a change in program. Courage pre- 
vailed, and the meetings will continue. c. H. M. 


Two Fruitful Pastorates 
AT LUDLOW 


Vermont churches have had large experience in 
self-sacrificing gifts of pastors to other states. A 
recent instance is the surrender of Rev. Alfred V. 
Bliss of Ludlow to Plymouth Church, Utica, N. Y. 
Five and a half years is not a long pastorate, but 
there are higher standards of measure than years. 
After graduating from Bowdoin and Andover, Mr. 
Bliss came direct to Ludlow, and has filled the 
years with honest, earnest work, intelligent in 
method and fruitful in results. To enlist the inter- 
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est of as many as possible, he has initiated and 
successfully followed several lines of activity. 
While apparently his best efforts have been with 
the young, he as truly has won the respect and 
affection of the mature. The church’s appreciation 
is shown by the fact that twice his salary has been 
raised, and improvements to the church equipment 
include a new pipe organ, electric lights and an in- 
dividual communion service. 

Few churches of its size are better organized for 
aggressive work. Besides the usual departments 
and a vigorous Endeavor Society, there are a Young 
Men’s League, a young woman’s club—The Follow- 
ers of St. Catharine—a castle of the Knights of 
King Arthur, a Junior Endeavor and a home de- 
partment. 

Mr. Bliss has sought by wise methods to broaden 
the religious outlook. He has conducted each win- 
ter a class for the study of such books as Gladden’s 
Who Wrote the Bible? Another feature has been 
the use of an order of morning worship which is a 
distinct departure toward the ritualistic, but with- 
out sacrificing simplicity of worship. To the roll 
of the Ludlow church seventy-eight names have 
been added. 

Mr. Bliss has also served the church at Tyson, 
preaching Sunday afternoons and increasing its 
membership by ten. Not only these churches, but 
all in Union Conference will greatly miss him. 


AT WINDSOR 


The retirement of Rev. J. K. Fuller from the 
pastorate of the Old South Church leaves vacant 
another field of strategic importance to Congrega- 
tionalism in southeastern Vermont. Organized in 
1768, only three churches in the state—Bennington 
Center, Newbury and Westminster—are older. 
Through changes in population the field has of late 
been increasingly difficult. But Mr. Fuller came 
to Windsor four years ago, and though much handi- 
capped by ill health, leaves the church with a har- 
monious membership and a record of twenty ac- 


cessions. Here is an excellent Opportunity for a 
vigorous man to continue his work and restore the 
old-time prosperity in the days of Dr. Byington. 
Having been appointed chaplain of the state 
prison, Mr. Fuller will not be lost to the state nor 
to this community. The office is a new one in Ver- 
mont, and much is hoped from his labors, both 
among the prisoners and also in awakening greater 
interest in prison reform, as part of his time will be 
devoted to lecturing. A. C. F. 


An Opening Pastorate 


The chureh at Morrisville, one of the strongest and 
most progressive of our village churches, has just 
ordained and installed Rey. Christopher C. St. Clare 
of New London, Ct. The new pastor is a graduate 
of Amherst College and Yale Seminary. The paper 
embodying his religious experience, motives in en- 
tering the ministry and his doctrinal views was 
brief, clear, comprehensive and highly satisfactory. 
It represented the best spirit, traditions and pur- 
poses of the Congregational body. It elicited nu- 
merous questions, but provoked no discussion, and 
the vote to ordain was unanimous and hearty. The 
moderator of the council was Dr. C. H. Merrill and 
the preacher, Dr. E.M. Chapman. His theme was 
The Burden of a Prophet. . E. 


Endeavorers in Granite City 

Christian Endeavorers, 200 strong, held their 
annual convention in Barre, Oct. 6-8. Both in 
numbers and enthusiasm this reminded one of ear- 
lier gatherings of this body. There has been a 
somewhat widespread impression that, numerically 
at least, Christian Endeavor has been losing ground 
of late. The attendance at the convention and a 
reported gain of 1,393 members in 186 societies, 
however, would seem to show that the organization 
is still vigorous. Whether there be any falling off 
in numbers in the state, the Endeavor spirit evi- 
dently suffers no decline, and as long as this re- 
mains, any arrest in numerical growth will be only 
temporary. 

It was pre-eminently a Forward Movement con- 
vention. That was the theme of Dr. F. E. Clark, 
whose presence inspired to a more aggressive at- 
titude in the interest of Christian Endeavor. An- 
other prominent speaker was Mr. William R. Moody 
of Northfield, who also led the “quiet hour.” 
Much faterest was felt in the initial visit of Mr. 
Harry W. Hicks, who portrayed A Workman That 
Needeth Not To Be Ashamed. Another Massa- 
chusetts man, Rev. W. W. Sleeper of Wellesley, 
was heard gladly on Christ and the Children. A 
convention speaker of rare gifts was the president 
of the New Hampshire Union, Rev. James Alex- 
ander of Newport, who spoke several times. There 
were also numerous addresses and papers by Ver- 
mont Endeavorers. T. 


Forward In Rutland County 


Two steps taken by the County Conference at 
Pawlet promise helpful results, both going under 
the name of the Furward Movement. 

One was the conference’s adoption of the Forward 
Movement plan for support of a foreign missionary 
by all its churches in co-operation. A young man 
and his fiancée, under appointment from the A. B. C. 
F. M., who are to go out next year, have been 
assigned to thia conference. The churches will 
contribute this year toward their outfit and travel- 
ing expenses, and hereafter for their salary. The 
amount needed will be at the rate of about fifty 
cents per resident member; not a large amount, it 
would seem, batt more than twice as much as the 
churches of the county have been raising. 

The other step referred to was the appointment of 
a committee to see what can be done in the line of 
the Vermont Forward Movement, looking toward 
more efficient evangelistic work within our own 
borders. The committee is formulating plans which 
will prebably include the holding of special serv- 
ices in the parishes with the assistance of neighbor- 
ing pastors, and the employment of a lady worker 
to reach the “ unchurched.” A widespread feeling 
is evident that more aggressive work must be done 
this winter, and many seem willing to atiempt it. 

Cc. H. 8. 
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Better Sunday School Lessons 


The Rise and Progress of the Bible Study Union System 


One of the most encouraging signs of 
the times is the present widespread and 
urgent demand for better Sunday school 
lessons. This is in marked contrast with 
the situation in 1891, when the Bible 





E. 


BLAKESLEE 


REV. 


Study Union lessons were first issued. 
Their success is a remarkable instance 
of the power of right principles to make 
their way against great opposition, and 
gradually to transform popular ideas. 

These lessons originated in the pastoral 
work of their author, Rev. E. Blakeslee, 
then of the Congregational church in 
Spencer, Mass. Most of the young peo- 
ple in his church had been in the Sunday 
school from childhood, but had not re-- 
ceived the instruction they desired. He 
felt it his duty to help them in this re- 
spect. They realized their need and 
heartily co-operated with his efforts. 
The work began in a midweek Bible 
class. No lessons could be found that 
seemed suitable for it. Long and patient 
attention was given to the problem of 
making the study of this class most ef- 
fective. The result was the preparation 
of lessons in accordance with the prin- 
ciples now embodied in the Bible Study 
Union system. The work was so suc- 
cessful that the demand soon arose for 
the application of similar methods to the 
Sunday school lessons. Papers on the 
International lessons were accordingly 
prepared for two months. This experi- 
ment, faithfully made, showed that the 
International lessons were selected with 
such wholly different ends in view as to 
render the use of these principles in con- 
nection with them impossible. This isa 
sufficient answer to the frequently re- 
peated question why Mr. Blakeslee de- 
vised an independent series of lessons 
instead of applying his principles to the 
International lessons. 

The question now arose whether this 
promising effort to improve Sunday 
school Bible study should cease, or 
should lead to an independént system 
of lessons. The latter course seemed 
plain duty. The first lessons on the 
new basis were put on the market in 
1891. In the methods of study used, in 
the interest awakened in both teachers 
and scholars, in the great increase in 


home study, in the much greater knowl- 
edge of the Bible imparted, and in the 
spiritual results which come from close 
contact with divine truth, they were at 
once recognized as a great improvement 





on the lessons in common use. The cir- 
culation was at first very small, but in- 
creased rapidly, The work of preparing 
and issuing the lessons became so great 
that a year and a half later Mr. Blakes- 
lee was compelled to resign his pastorate 
and give his whole time toit. During the 
following year the organization known as 
The Bible Study Union was formed, and 
gave its name to the system. 

The lessons have now made their way 
into almost all evangelical denominations 
in the English-speaking world. They have 
been translated into Japanese, Armenian, 
Turkish, Telugu, Bengali, Spanish, Chi- 
nese and various other languages for 
missionary use. <A facsimile of one of 
these translations in the Armenian lan- 
guage is given below. 

Other translations are now being made, 
one of which is at the request of the 
‘All-India Missionary Conference” for 
a constituency of 300,000 day school pupils 
in India. The expense of this translation 
is borne by ‘‘The Christian Literature So- 
ciety for India,’ of London, Eng. Some 
of the stanchest friends of this system 
are missionaries in foreign lands. 
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From the Bible Study Union Lessons on the Life of Christ; 


in Armenian, printed in Constantinople 


This widespread success is perhaps the 
most notable feature of the Sunday school 
lesson situation during the past dozen 
years. It has been made in the face of 
severe opposition in many quarters and 
has come about solely through the merits 
of the lessons themselves. Unless pastors, 
superintendents and teachers the world 
over had found these lessons more help- 
ful than any others available, they would 
not have adopted and used them; much 
less would our missionaries have spent 
thousands of dollars in reproducing them. 
Their success we believe has been due to 
the correctness of the principles on which 
they are based, and to the practical way 
with which those principles have been 
applied. i 

One of the most important of these 
principles is the study of the Bible itself 
instead of books about the Bible. Per- 
sonal study of the book or object con- 
cerning which knowledge is desired is 
a fundamental principle of modern edu- 
cation. Many are deceived into thinking 
that they can obtain a knowledge of the 
Bible without studying it. They work 
hours over lesson helps, in the vain at- 
tempt to learn something about the Bible, 
when the same time spent in well-directed 
personal study of the Scripture text would 
produce satisfactory results. 

The Bible Study Union lessons, there- 
fore, are so arranged that they cannot 
be used without the Bible. One of the 
first results of their introduction into 
schools often is the discovery that many 
scholars have no Bibles, and must be sup- 
plied. With the other lessons they could 


get along with the quarterly alone. With 
these they must have the Bible at hand 
for continual use. The revolution thus 
‘effected isa happy one. Whereas, under 
the old method whole classes, even teach- 
ers included, often had no Bibles in class, 
under this new method, nearly every 
scholar has one. The Bible is reinstated 
in the Sunday school as the basis of study, 
and the school becomes a Bible-study school 
instead of a Quarterly-study school. 

Another important feature of these les- 
sons is their connectedness. The demand 
for connected Bible study is one of the 
most prominent features of the present 
Sunday school situation. This is the fact 
back of all that is said about the so-called 
‘thop, skip and jump ”’ method (this phrase 
is here used without any invidious intent, 
but merely because of its wide adoption 
as a terse expression of the demand for 
connected Bible study). This demand 
is also back of the recent strenuous 
claims that the International system 
does furnish connected study because its 
lessons are arranged more chronolog- 
ically than formerly. But the kind of con- 
nectedness that is wanted is not simply a 

chronological sequence of dis- 
connected topics, especially one 
that is interrupted by frequent 
transfers from the Old Testa- 
ment to the New, or vice versa, 
in the midst of important sub- 
jects; but one in which the 
lessons taken together give a 
connected and complete view of 
“any subject that is taken up. 
This necessitates the selection of lesson 
material for its relation to the progress of 
thought or narrative in the Bible, rather 
than with reference to its homiletic value. 
Such selections will, of course, include 
the homiletic passages with the others, 
and teachers will make the best possible 
use of them for practical purposes. The 
force of such passages willin fact be far 
greater when treated in their proper con- 
nections than when treated independently. 
But the main purpose of the connected- 
ness here-.spoken of is to bring out 
clearly the development of thought in 
the book studied, or the biographical or 
historical progress of the Biblical narra- 
tive. It uses all the Scripture necessary 
to secure this end, and so not only im- 
parts a systematic and satisfactory know]l- 
edge of the subject, but by bringing the 
mind into contact with large and com- 
plete portions of divine truth secures the 
best spiritual results. 

The Bible Study Union lessons, in ac- 
cordance with this principle, present an 
outline survey of Biblical biography, 
from Abraham, the father of the Chosen 
people, to St. John, the last of the 
Apostles. These lessons cover three 
years, one each in the Old Testament, the 
Gospels, and the Acts and Epistles. 
There is also another similar course of 
historical lessons, which present the 
movement of Biblical history from Gene- 
sis to Revelation. This also occupies 
three years, one on the Old Testament, 
one on the Gospels, and one on the rest 
of the New Testament. These two sets 
of lessons, though covering in general the 
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same ground, are so different in purpose, 
one emphasizing the biographical ma- 
terial and the other the historical, that 
they are not repetitious, but mutually 
helpful. The study of these six courses 
takes one through the narrative portions 
of the Bible twice in six years, and re- 
sults in a connected, comprehensive, and 
well-arranged knowledge of Biblical bi- 
ography and history, and brings one into 
stimulating contact with all the great 
truths of revelation. Multitudes of peo- 
ple who have been in the Sunday school 
as scholars or teachers all their lives have 
testified that they have learned more 
about the Bible from these courses than 
in all their previous study. There are no 
courses of study now open to Sunday 
schools that can compare with these in 
practical value. 

Another principle of these lessons is 

the gradation of material. The necessity 
of such grading is an educational axiom. 
Its proper application to the Sunday 
school is one of the most urgent demands 
of the times. It is wholly wanting in the 
International uniform lesson of ten or 
twelve verses. The only gradation possi- 
ble with such lessons is in methods of 
treatment, which does not meet the case. 
But the present demand is for a grada- 
tion of material, so that children will not 
be compelled to study things fit only for 
adults, nor adults to study over and over 
again things they have known from child- 
hood. The urgent attempt to impart real 
instruction in the Bible through supple- 
mentary lessons is a confession that the 
International uniform lessons do not 
meet this need. 
@ Gradation of material is, however, an 
essential feature of the Bible Study 
Union lessons. They provide short Bible 
stories suggesting great truths for chil- 
dren; groups of stories studied as Scrip- 
ture narratives and for their practical 
lessons for boys and girls; connected bi- 
ographical and historical courses with 
their teachings for young people, and doc- 
trinal courses for adults. Each general 
department of the school, therefore, has 
suitable material for study; while the 
selections are such that all together study 
the same general subject. Still closer 
adaptation to the needs of different 
classes is made through the different 
grades of quarterlies within the depart- 
ments. They thus combine the best fea- 
tures of both class-graded lessons and 
uniform lessons without their defects. 

The continuous and increasing success 
of these lessons during the past thirteen 
years has been because they have satis- 
fied the real needs of the Sunday school 
in a practical way. They are not so far 
removed in method from the present 
habits of the Sunday school but that they 
can be used successfully in any school, 
large or small, in city or in country, and 
yet they are far enough removed from 
the simple uniform lesson. to impart new 
life and joy to schools using them. 
Educationally, practically, spiritually, 
they are a great improvement over the 
lessons in common use. Few schools hes- 
itate about making the change from the 
old lessons to the new as soon as they 
come to appreciate the difference in the 
nature and results of tle two kinds of 
study they offer. 

We are informed that the new lessons 
for 1904, on the leading Patriarchs, Kings 
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and Prophets of ancient Israel are in 
many respects a great improvement on 
any before issued. The publishers (95 
South Street, Boston) will be pleased to 
send free specimen copies to pastors, 
superintendents and teachers on applica- 
tion. 








The Saving of the Nation 


**We must civilize and Christianize the in- 
coming multitude,’’ was the tocsin sounded 
by every speaker at the memorable twenty- 
fourth annual meeting of the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Association in Boston, Oct. 28. 
The Negro, the Poor White, the Indian, nay, 
even the dread Mormon question, is hardly 
more appalling to the Christian patriot than 
the problem presented by the throngs from 
Southern Europe and the Orient who are 
crowding to our shores as to Paradise, bring- 
ing serious menace to our institutions. 

Park Street Church was well filled, even at 
the opening session. The devotional service, 
led by Mrs. E. Everett Holbrook, was fol- 
lowed by the reading of the reports of the 
board of directors by its secretary, Miss L. L. 
Sherman, of the treasurer by Miss Lizzie D. 
White, and of the young people’s department 
by its secretary, Miss Anna P. Moore. For 
once, at least, statistics and figures were not 
dull, for through them all rang the triumphant 
answer to Christ’s great command, ‘“‘ Here am 
I, Lord, send me!’’ Forty-six Sunday school 
superintendents, home missionary pastors and 
teachers, distributed over twenty-two states 
and territories, have been supported by the 
society this year, while the notable feature of 
the year’s advance movement has been the 
effort to meet the great and ever-increasing 
demand for help for the foreigners by estab- 
lishing a new Polish mission at Bay City, 
Mich., one among the Slavs at Allegheny, Pa., 
and the strengthening of the older missions 
among these nationalities and among the 
French and Italians. There has been ex- 
pended on the work the sum of $28,239.99, 
while the value of barrels packed is estimated 
at $31,947.29. 

Miss Moore pleaded for a Junior auxiliary in 
every church throughout Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island before the end of the coming 
year, which is the tenth in the history of the 
young people’s department, and that the re- 
ceipts, which were $2,182.26 this year, be 
doubled. The deaths of two charter members, 
Mrs. Robert R. Bishop and Mrs. Henry M. 
Moore, were noted, and resolutions of respect 
and condolence passed. Two other faithful 
workers, Rev. George Haun of Wisconsin, the 
beloved Sunday school missionary, and Mrs. 
Alice Freeman Palmer, for many years an offi- 
cer of the association, have been called home 
during the past year. 

Breezy and informing was the map talk on 
the.National Work of the Association by Mrs. 
Alice G. West of Worcester. Swiftly we 
traveled from ice-bound Cape Prince of Wales, 
Alaska, whence Adlooat, the naive native 
preacher, writes, ‘‘My Lord and I still keep 
working at our services,’’ to the little hut- 
housed mission in Cuba; then up again to 
Montana and Oregon, over to wind-swept 
South Dakota, down again to Atrisco, N. M., 
where is the mission school which the natives 
say is supported by a very rich man in Boston 
whose name is Jehovah. 

The election of officers resulted in the 
choice of most of the former incumbents, 
President Hazard of Wellesley taking the 
vice-presidency left vacant by Mrs. Palmer’s 
death. 

Happy is the program committee which can 
summon three college presidents and five 
Doctors of Divinity to its aid! President Slo- 
cum of Colorado College, in speaking of the 
Mission of the Congregational Church in the 
West, said that what is best in the civilization 
of the West has come through the band of 
sturdy pioneers who passed from New Eng- 
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land, bearing with them the ideals and con- 
science of the Pilgrim and his Bible and 
spelling-book. The hope of our nation is in 
the West and it must have the best men which 
the East can send to keep it true to the prin- 
cipals of the Ohio Compact, which, according 
to President Roosevelt, is one of the greatest 
of our State documents. 

The crowded church, after the noon recess 
over the social box-lunch and fragrant coffee, 
betokened widespread interest in the work of 
the organization. President Woolley, in an 
earnest, direct manner, urged the college-bred 
young woman to strive through the missionary 
movement to hand the great happiness and 
beauty of her life on to others less favored. To 
her has come the message from her Lord, 
** Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto 
you,”’ and it is her privilege to let the suffering, 
restless ones know of this peace. ‘‘ What 
shall I do,’’ does the educational woman ask ? 
Here is work for her hand and her heart and 
her brain. 

Mrs. Margaret Sangster, in her familiar 
motherly way, gave some practical hints as to 
the manner in which the young woman may 
give herself with her gift. 

The American Missionary Association had 
a worthy representative in the person of the 
new secretary, Dr. James W. Cooper, who 
spoke on The Complexion of a Colored 
Congregational Convention, describing the 
first national assembly of colored Congrega- 
tionalists which met at Atlanta, Ga., not long 
ago. He brought a message of cheer from the 
“talented tenth’? among the colored people 
who are endeavoring to bring light to the 
awful darkness of the Black Belt. 

The speech of Dr. C. H. Richards of the 
Congregational Church Building Society was 
in very truth ‘‘a Macedonian cry from the 
West,”’ where infant churches are languish- 
ing and even perishing for want of shelter, 
and where heroic missionaries and their 
wives, men and women of culture and re- 
finement, are living in damp, sod houses, in 
shanties, over saloons or even in a curtained- 
off section of the church in order to do the 
Master’s work. After this stirring message, 
Dr. J. L. Withrow, pastor of the Park Street 
Church, closed the session with prayer. 

A. M. J. 


Education 


The Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy, 
now aftiliated with Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary, has been completely reorganized during | 
the present year and materially strengthened 
in its board of trustees. From subscriptions 
alone its income was last year $8,000, an in- 
crease of $2,800. The students have pledged 
$1,000 to fit one of its two houses with class- 
rooms and office, and their pledges have been 
guaranteed by a citizen of Hartford. A third 
year has been added to the course for regular 
students, while enlarged attractions are of- 
fered for volunteer workers. ‘The enroll- 
ment last year of forty students promises to 
be greater this year. Most of those attending 
are graduates of colleges or theological semi- 
naries or both. A course of thirty popular 
lectures is being planned. The expenses of 
last year were $14,609, leaving a deficit of 
$5,000 which was provided for by guarantors, 
but must be raised this year in addition to the 
regular expenses. Our churches need teach- 
ing pastors equipped to organize and conduct 
Bible schools and also lay teachers for the 
religious education of the people, and these 
are needed not only in our own country but 
in all our foreign mission fields. This school 
seems to be equipped to meet this increas- 
ingly imperative need. 


The Roman Catholic bishops of New Eng- 
land met last week and decided to create a 
new diocese, with Fall River as the diocesan 
seat. The Massachusetts portion of the dio- 
cese of Providence will make up the new 


diocese. 
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The Record of the Week 


Calls 

AYERS, ALFRED W., Beemer, Neb., to Onaga, 
Kan. 

BARNEs, H. J. (Meth.), to Coral, Mich. Accepts. 

BAUMAN, E. P., to Hope and Bethlehem German 
Chs., Fairfax, 8. D. Accepts. 

Bogs, J. C., Moody Inst., Chieago, Ill, to Matti- 
son and Batavia, Mich. Accepts. 

BosWorRTH, THEODORE K., to remain at Longton, 
Kan., where he has been supplying, with preach- 
ing at Fall River once a month. 

Brown, AMASA A., Harvard, Neb., to Creighton. 
Accepts. 

Brown, TuHos. J., People’s Ch., Fond du Lac, 
Wis., to Lake Mills. Declines. 

BURLEIGH, B. WADE, Park Ridge, IIl., to Chenoa. 
Accepts. 

CHAPIN, CHAS. H., Hancock, N. H., to Center 
and North Chs., New Salem, Mass. 

CLAYTON, FRANCES TREADWAY (Presb.), Roches- 
ter, N. Y., to Williamstown, Mass. Accepts. 

COOLIDGE, HENRY A., Salem, N. H., to W. Gran- 
ville and Tolland, Mass. Accepts. 

DAvis, ERNEST C., New Castle, N. H., to Hope 
Ch., Marlboro, Mass. Accepts, and is at work. 

DERRICK, T. H., chaplain Seamen’s Bethel, Ashta- 
bula, O., to McHenry, N. D. 

FRITZEMEIER, WM., Watertown, Wis., withdraws 
acceptance of call to Hayward. 
GILMORE, AUBREY C., Turner, 

wich, Mass. 

GOULD, J. SIDNEY, Owatonna, Minn., to become 
state evangelist of Iowa. Accepts. 

GRAHAM, Ros’? M., Center, Neb., to Bloomfield. 

HAMBLETON, IRA G., Popejoy, Io., to Lawton, 
Okl. Accepts, and is at work. 

HiGGons, JoHN A. (Presb.), Newark, N. J., to 
Central Ch., Chelsea, Mass. 

HILL, W. A., Chicago, I1l., to Ivanhoe. Accepts. 

HOLBROOK, [RA A., Independence, Kan., to Sioux 
Rapids, Io. Accepts. 

HORNER, JOHN W., Des Moines, Io., to First Ch., 
Revere, Mass. Accepts, and is at work. 

JOHNSON, HENRY W., New Richland, Minn., to 
Plymouth Ch., W. Duluth. 

KIMBALL, HARRY W., Skowhegan, Me., to Union 
Ch., 8. Weymouth, Mass. 

LONG, FRED’K W., to permanent pastorate at 
Redfield, 8. D. 

LONG, Jos. B., 8. Norfolk, Neb., to Hot Springs, 
8. D. 

MEANS, OLIVER W., recently of Enfield, Ct., de- 
clines call to Saratoga, N. Y. 

PATCHELL, WM. T., recently of First Ch., Pueblo, 
Col., accepts renewed call to San José, Cal., hay- 
ing been released from his recently accepted posi- 
tion as field secretary of the Cal. C. E. Soe. 

PATON, Rob’t, Carrington, N. D., to principalship 
of Phillips Acad., New Rockford. 

PRUCHA, VACLAV, Chicago, to Free Ref. Ch., Sil- 
ver Lake, Minn. Accepts, to begin Nov. 16. 

REITINGER, PHILIP, Silver Lake, Minn., to Bo- 
hemian Miss. work, E. Madison Ave., Cleveland, 
©. Accepts, to begin Nov. 16, closing a twelve 
years’ pastorate. 

ROMINGER, HENRY V., to remain another year at 
Dickinson, N. D. 

ROSEWARN, J. VINCENT, to Mitchellville, Io. 
cepts. 

SEIBERT, ALBERT E., Cerescoand Fredonia, Mich., 
to Bedford, Johnstown and Barry. Accepts. 

SHERWOOD, JOHN W., Fruitport and Nunica, 
Mich., to Baldwin. 

SNYDER, OWEN M., Sheridan, Mich., to Ransom 
and Jefferson. 

THOMAS, OWEN, Emerson, Io., to Carroll, Neb. 

Tripp, Ira J., Bedford, Mich., to Ceresco and 
Fredonia. Accepts. 

VAN AUKEN, CARL H., Chicago Sem., to Oswego, 
Ill. Accepts. 

WALz, E. L., Plainfield, Vt., to Fourth Ch., San 
Francisco, Cal. Accepts, and is at work. 


Ordinations and Installations 


BARNETT, JOHN H., Andrews, Ind., 0. in connec- 
tion with meeting of Ft. Wayne Assn. Oct. 28. 
Sermon, Rev. J. Webster Bailey; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. C. K. Stockwell, D. T. Williams and 
E. D. Curtis. 

BLOMBERG, CARL R. A., 0. and i. Glenwood, Wis., 
Sept. 19. Parts, Rev. Messrs. S. V. S. Fisher, 
A. P. Engstrom, N. 0. Olsen, R. P. Herrick. 

FORSELL, K. E., Yale Sem., and OLson, H. MAR- 
TIN, Chicago Sem., o. at meeting of the Swedish 
Assn. of the Northwest, Mankato, Minn., Oct. 24. 
Sermon, Rey. A. P. Nelson; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. N. J. Bolin, J. F. Okerstein and A. P. 
Engstrom. Mr. Olson graduated last May. Mr. 
Forsell since graduating has spent some time in 
chureh work in Sweden, and has recently been in 
Alaska. Mr. Forsell is pastor of the Swedish 
Christian Mission Ch. in W. Duluth, Minn., Mr. 
Olson of the Swedish Mission Ch. in Oakes, N. D. 

FOwLEs, RAYMOND A., 0. Monson, Me. Sermon, 
Rev. V. M. Hardy, D. D.; other parts, Rev. 


Me., to Green- 


Ac- 


Messrs. C. L. Rotech, Chas. Harbutt, —— Conley 
and J. G. Fisher. 


HARRISON, Fospick B., i. Brantford, Ont. Parts, 
Rev. Messrs. C. E. Bolton, T. Leggette, A. Sec- 
ord, J. K. Unsworth, J. L. Gordon. 

STRYKER, GARRETT V., 0. and é. Mill River, Mass., 
Oct. 30. Sermon, Rey. J. 8. Voorhees; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. John Dooley, W. E. Streeter, 
E. C. Gillette, S. P. Cook, J. B. Lewis. 


Resignations 

ANDERSON, AARON, Swedish Ch., Mankato, Minn. 

GovuLp J. SIpNEY, Owatonna, Minn., to become 
state evangelist of Iowa. 

GRAHAM, Rob’ M., Center, Neb. 

MARSHALL, HENRY, Fremont, Mich. 

McINNEs, Jas. S., Lee Center, Ill., to take effect 
Noy. 30. He enters evangelistic work. 

McLEAN, THOs. D., Ludlow, Mass. 

SMITH, Epw. G., 8. Acton, Mass. 

STACEY, JOHN W., Clarksville, Mich. 

STEIN, HENRY W., Grandview, Io., to take effect 
Jan. 1. 

STUBBINS, WM. H., Ivanhoe, Ill. 

WHITAKER, JOHN H., Atlantic Ch., Quincy, Mass., 
to take effect Feb. 1. 

WHITING, ELBRIDGE C., Belmont, Mass. 


Stated Supplies 


HaRRIs, H. R., at Davenport, N. D., 
points for six months. 

WALTERS, THOs. W., recently of Spokane, Wn., at 
Rosalia. Mr. Walters goes to Wales with his 
family in the spring. 

Dismissions 
HILTON, CHAs. A., Randolph, Mass., 10 Oct. 
Licensed to Preach 


BALL, J. W., Holdenville, Ind., by 8. W. Oklahoma 
Assn. 


and other 


Personals 


BARBOUR, THos. W., recently of Sleepyeye, Minn., 
has entered the M. E. ministry and is stationed 
at St. Paul. 

HARRIs, GEo., president of Amherst Coll, has 
been chosen president of the board of trustees of 
Phillips-Andover Acad, and Andover Sem. in 
place of Judge Bishop of the Mass. Superior 
Court, resigned. 

GREEN, GEo. E., Ft. Pierre, 8S. D., has become 
secretary of the Gen. Assn. for 8S. D. in place of 
Rev. J. H. Olmstead, who has left the state. 

GREGORY, JAs. C., Gorham, Me., was recently pre- 
sented with a handsome couch and other gifts. 

KIMBALL, HARRY W., and wife, Skowhegan, Me., 
were given by their church a generous sum of 
money on the fifth anniversary of their marriage. 

SWEET, WM. I., who has just completed six years’ 
service at First Ch., Everett, Mass., received $200 
addition to his salary at a recent annual meeting, 
not $100 as previously stated. 

THOBURN, JAs. M., M. E. bishop for India and 
Malaysia, and LEwis, Rop’r E., one of the for- 
eign secretaries of the Y. M. C. A., were among 
the passengers on the outgoing steamer, St. Louis, 
Oct. 21. Bishop Thoburn was en route for India. 

Tracy, ALFRED E., who has just closed his sec- 
ond term of service at Wilton, N. H., was given 
$60 in money at a farewell reception. He will 
reside in Claremont, Cal. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 
ELLIs, N. D., Rey. A. C. Teuber, pastor, 
HOLDINVILLE, I. T., 18 members. 

INDEX, SNOHOMISH Co., WN., 6 Oct., 13 members. 

POLAR, WIs., rec. 22 Oct., 16 members. Rey. F. 
Osten-Sacken, pastor. 

SENTINEL BuTTE, N. D., 11 Oct. 
las, pastor. 

SPRING BROOK, WIs., rec. 20 Oct., 18 members. 


Dedications 

LAKEVIEW, WN., Rev. H. B. Hendley, pastor. 
House of worship, Sept. 20, the second erected 
on his field within a year. 

LEwis, Io.—Chureh building remodeled at cost of 
$1,500; rededicated Oct. 10, without debt. Ser- 
mon by See. T. O. Douglass, D. D., and address 
by Dr. E. S. Hill. 

NEWCASTLE, NEB.—House of worship, dedicated 
free of debt, Oct. 10. 

Summit, IpDA., Rey. F. D. Healey, pastor. $1,050 
chureh building, Oct. 4, without debt. Sermons, 
Dr. J. D. Kingsbury and Supt. W. W. Seudder. 
Address, Rey. Sam’l Greene. 

WALLACE, IbaA., Rey. J. B. Orr, pastor. Church 
edifice costing $3,500 dedicated, with addresses 
by Rev. Messrs. W. W. Scudder, Sam’l Greene, 
Q. F. Thayer and others. 


Church Happenings 


BROOKLINE, N. H.—Parsonage struck by lightning 
while family were at church and considerable 
damage done. 

GLOUCESTER, MAss., Bethany.—The giver of the 
flag pole referred to last week was John Cunning- 
ham, not John J. Pew, as stated. 

HARTFORD, CT., Asylum Hill.—On the return of 


Rey. A. Doug- 








Rey. J. H. Twichell from vacation the first mid- 
week meeting was made a memorial service for 
the late Rev. W. H. Moore, long time secretary of 
the State Home Missionary Society, and for 
twenty-seven years a member of thischurch. Rev. 
J. H. Twichell, A. T. Richards and A. 8. Clark 
paid splendid tribute to his memory. 

TERRYVILLE, CT.—A reception was lately held to 
welcome Rev. W. F. Arms and family, who re- 
turn to this, their home when Mr. Arms was pas- 
tor here; and to speed Miss Beach, who returns to 
her post as missionary in Cawnpore, India. 


Anniversaries 


DUNDEE, ILL.—Fifth of coming of the pastor, Rev. 
G. T. MeCollum, Sept. 27. Membership grown 
from 158 to 239; $12,000 chureh building 
erected and dedicated, free of debt. 

GRAY, Mxr.—Centennial, Oct. 25. Historical ser- 
mon by the pastor, Rev. H. L. McCann; poem by 
Mrs. 8S. H. Swetser; addresses, Hon. Warren Vin- 
ton, Rev. Ebenezer Bean and others. 

OAKLAND, CAL., First.—Seventh of the pastorate 
of Rey. C. R. Brown, with anniversary sermon by 
the pastor, address by President McLean au? 
letter read from Professor Mooar, his predecessor 
in that pastorate. New members received, 732; 
on confession, 349. A total of $213,790 has been 
used thus: $99,159 for current expenses, $92,899 
for benevolence, and $21,732 for improvements 
in property, including $12,000 for new organ. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y., Geddes, Rev. A. W. Bailey, pas- 
tor. Seventeenth of organization, Oct. 14. Mem- 
bership grown fiom 36 to 149. A birthday gift 
of $100 was received from Mrs. Geo. C. Gere. 
Chureh building was recently repainted and ce- 
ment walk is being laid. 

Material Gain 

ABINGTON, Mass., Rev. D. M. Goodyear, minister. 
Repairs on church and parsonage ; cost, $550. 

BERLIN, Cr.—Auditorium renovated and redeco- 
rated; new sidewalks laid; cost $2,000. Fifth 
anniversary of the coming of Rev. H. P. Schauffler 
marked by a reception and the gift of a silver 
service. 

PULASKI, N. Y., Rev. J. B. Felt, pastor. Extensive 
repairs on exterior of edifice with new entrance. 


Biographical 
REV. CHARLES P. PIERCE 


Two churches in Worcester South Conference and 
a host of friends are bereaved in the death on 
Oct. 30, of Rev. Charles P. Pierce, pastor at Douglas 
and East Douglas, Mass. Congestion of the brain 
from a carbuncle was the direct cause. Mr. Pierce 
was the son of Rey. Charles M. Pierce, recently of 
Auburn; was graduated from Phillips Andover, in 
1888, Yale in 1892, Yale Divinity in 1896. After 
graduating from the seminary he settled in East 
Douglas. In 1900 Old Douglas also became his 
charge. He married Laura H. Cowles in 1900. His 
ministry has been greatly blessed through his devo- 
tion to his work. In addition to pulpit and pastoral 
service he ministered to his town in civic capacities, 
endearing himself to the whole people. 


THE OLD RELIABLE 











Absolutely Pure 
THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 
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Among the Seminaries 


BANGOR 


Bangor has 11 Juniors, six Middlers, eight Sen- 
iors and one special student; 26 in all. This does 
not include two Juniors absent on leave because of 
frail health. Last year’s attendance was 23. 

On opening night President Beach traced the his- 
tory of the seminary ; its birth of the Spirit, notable 
career, unique function and the need of it now, 
more than ever. 

The spirit among faculty and students is tender 
and devout. The daily noon prayer meeting affects 
the tone of seminary life. The studies are taken 
hold of with unusual avidity. Professors feel the 
deeper spirit, and each responds with his best. 

Prof. J. 8. Sewall, who, after twenty-eight years 
of effective service, becomes emeritus professor, 
yielding homiletics and pastoral theology to the 
new president, resides near the seminary, and will 
keep in close touch with its life. 

Mr. A. H. Young, for several years teacher and 
vice-principal of Endeavor Academy, Wisconsin, 
has joined the Senior Class and been intrusted 
with special instruction in New Testament Greek. 
He proves an inspiring and effective teacher. 

Mr. Paul L. Corbin of the Student Volunteer 
Movement, under American Board appointment to 
China, has spent two days here with the best re- 
sults. Some of the strongest students have foreign 
work in view. 

On the Bond foundation Professor Lee of Bow- 
doin is giving a ten weeks’ course in biology. This 
month Dr. John P. Peters 3f New York will give 
six leetures on Early Hebrew Story—Its Historical 
Background. Professor Johnson of Bowdoin will 
lecture in the winter on the History of Art. 

At the meeting of the alumni of Boston and vicin- 
ity, at Hotel Bellevue, Noy. 2, President Beach, 
their guest, announced to the twenty-five gentle- 
men present that a course to be called the George 
Shepard Lectures on Preaching would be given in 
the winter by Dr. C. E. Jefferson of Broadway 

Tabernacle, New York. N. 


OBERLIN 


A treat to the students was a lecture on Pres- 
ident Finney by Mrs. A. A. F. Johnston, given just 
before she went abroad. She could speak with 
authority, having known President Finney person- 
ally as scholar, pastor, revivalist, college president, 
theologian, and in his home life as well. 

President King has given recent chapel talks on 
The Oberlin [dea, emphasizing Individuality, Many- 
sidedness and Unity of Truth, Openmindedness 
toward Truth, A Democratic Spirit; The Whole 
Man—Physical, Intellectual, Aesthetic, Social, 
Moral, Religious—For Truth, for Character, for 
Christ, for the Church. In all this, persons are the | 
great facts, personal associations the pre-eminent 
means. 

It was eertainly appropriate that Oberlin, the 
cradle of the Anti-Saloon League, should be honored 
with its First Deeennial Anniversary and the 
launching of the Lincoln Legion, under direction of 
Rev., Howard H. Russell, superintendent of the 
American Anti-Saloon League. The exercises were 
held in the old First Church, where ten years ago 
the league was launched under the leadership of 
Dr. Brand. Cleopas Breckenridge and Moses Mar- 
tin, the original signers of the Lincoln Pledge in 
1846, became the first recruits in the Lincoln Legion. 

Professor Bosworth presided and President King 
spoke on Why a Temperate Man Should Sign a 
Pledge. The closing session was followed by a re- 
ception service of the Lincoln Legion. J. E. 8. 





Who would wish back the saints upon our rough 
Wearisome road? 
Wish back a breathiess soul 
Just at the goal? 
My soul, praise God 
For all dear souls who have enough. 
—Christina Rossetti. 








Marriages 
~ ‘The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five ¢ cents. me 


CHILDS—WHITE—In Grinnell, lo., at the home of 
the bride’s parents, ct i, Ttev. Charles F. Childs and 


88 Susan Ma G. H. White, the 
father of the bride, officiating 
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Deaths 


The ci re for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents 
to 
pamevn ye oh EY venom Sycaa 


ASHLEY—In Manchester, Mass., 
Wood, wife of Rev. Walter a “sSauky 
weeks’ illness of parapl olo 
laborer with her hus Ble? enter the 
sion in Las Vegas, N. M. Burial at Shelburne Falls, 








Annie G. 
“2 a@ nine 
or nine yearsa 
. E. Commis- 


ae ham, Mass. ies 16, Lydia Bracket 
juirs. re Ribridge ¢ Xa .). Eaton. aged 8 8 mos., 25 dys., 
or over si Tiember of Plym- 
iber haw area ¢ Congre- 

from 1 its first publication. 


oouLD—In N. Billerica, Oct. 27, Joseph D. Gould, aged 
yrs. 


LITCHFIELD-—In Lancaster, Mass., Oct. 24, Ann Maria 
ld, aged 78 yrs., 7 mos. In the death of Miss 
a her many friends will recall the sincerity of 
istian life—her deep affection for her family 
ties, and the very great loss they have sustained. 
MOOAR—In 8S. Weymouth, Mass., Oct. 5, Edna E., widow 
of 0 — G. Mooar of Ro: xbury, aged 58 yrs., 10 mos. and 
ys. 
MAXWELL—In Melrose _Highionty Oct. 23, at 
the home of her Ly n, Mrs. 
Sarah F. Maxwell, wife of re F. Maxwell, aged 





75 yrs., 7 mos. 

SHERWIN—In et 4 Hayen, Ct., at the nome of pl 
daughter, Mrs. Lucein Sanderson. Oct. 26. 4 XE 
widow of Prof. William F. Sherwin of the New ng 
land Conservatory of Music, aged 18 yrs. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


BosToN MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Nov. 9 


10.30 A.M. Speaker to be provided. 

MASS. AND R. I. Y. M. C. A., annual meeting, Glouces- 
ter, Mass., Nov. 6-8. 

PROVIDENCE MINISTERS’ MEETING, Nov. 
tional service. Rev. H. E. Johnson, leader. 

HAMPDEN AMOUATION, Cooley’s Hotel, Springfield, 
Mass., Nov. 10, 9.30 A 

CONNECTICUT SUNDAY r HOOL feue IATION, Broad- 
way Church, Norwich, Ct., Noy. 10- 

WoOMAN’S BOARD MISSIONS, comer poe TH BRANCH, 
shee -fifth annual meeting, Central Church, Lynn, 


9. Devo- 


ANDOVER AND WOBURN BRANCH W. B. Sa Lawrence 
Street Church, Lawrence, Mass., Nov. 12 

WoMEN’S CHRISTIAN owt ag ted by NION National 
Convention, Cincinnati, O., Nov. 13- 


FALL STATE aaeeeee 


Tallassee, Nov. 11 
MiasiesieD: Cherokee, Nov. 13 
Connectic New Haven, Nov. 17 
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All Stuffed Up 


That’s the condition of many sufferers 
from catarrh, especially in the morning. 
Great difliculty is _ in clearing 
the head and throat. 

No wonder catarrh causes nae 
ote the taste, smell and heari 

lutes the breath, deranges the stomac 

cad affects the appetite. 

To cure catarrh, treatment must be 
constitutional—alterative and tonic. 


**T was afflicted with catarrh. I took medi- 
cines of different kinds, giving each a fair 
trial; but gradually grew worse until I could 

hardly h hear, taste or email. I then concluded 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and after taki 
ave ttles I was cured and have not 
any return of the disease since.’’ 


EUGENE 
Forses, Lebanon, Kan. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Cures catarrh—it soothes and strength- 
-| ens the mucous membrane and builds up 
oe where system. 





The Individual Communion Cup 


Our patent noise- 
One 


continues to grow in favor. 
less tray is the one y> oy used. 
5 men says of it: “It is by far the most perfect 
hing yet made, so far as our knowledge goes.” 





Let us send oat our a> illustrated 
book, “The is free. Write 
for it. Ask for Catabepas No. 23 M 


REED & BARTON, Silversmiths, 
FOUNDED 1824 
Leaders in Communion Ware Goods 
Office and Factories Taunton, Mass. 





























BRASS 


no 


oth 





smalles 
supply yom. 





and BRASS 


Remember that all Brass Bedsteads are 
t alike, 
It is impossible to get reliable tubing, 


proper finish and sound construction at 
the cost of thin tubing, superficial finish and 
cheap construction. 


ne. 

We sell Brass Bedsteads for the smallest 
amount of money for which a proper bedstead 
can be made. We handle only such grades as 
we should be willing to use ourselves, 


It simply cannot be 


Any 
1er kind is worse than money wasted. 

ou want standard tubing at the 
margin above actual cost we can 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 








DOES. 
INT 


ADWORK 
ST ZOU? 






NORWAY’S COD-FISHING SEASON 


recently closed, has resulted in the 
smallest catch on record, so “bulk” 
Cod Liver Oil is likely to be much 
adulterated this year. 


Peter Moller’s Cod Liver Oil 





fling peck dn 





£300. prepaid, a box containing the 


as per illustration ; 25 Needles 
ids ; spool of Thread ; 
“4 original ndian Designs. 
Send 4c for our illustrated catalogue of INDIAN 
, all colors, 25 cents a bunch. 
BENHAM TRADING CO. 
Bue. to Hyde Exploring Expedition 
138 West 42d Street, Near Broadway, New York 








may be relied upon as being 

SOUND — CLEAN — SWEET 

AND ABSOLUTELY PURE. 
MOo.ier’s O1 is never sold in bulk. 


1 only in flat, > bottles, bearing our name as 


ry li 














J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


GOV" 


‘T REVOLVERS GUNS, SWORDS, 
Military Good«, NEW and old, anetioned to 
F. Bannerman, 579 B'w’v, N.Y. Ie Cate m'T'd be 





sole agents. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 





rUNeERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2326 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudiey St. Terminal. 


Trseseel otal attention on aizen to seted wit nea Chapel 


and other 


ment. rage 4. =~ ~E, s, Rexvary 72 and 








| 
| 
| 






—% Individua 
aie. Communio 


voor 


Cups bianca 


you permit a custom at the communioa 


® 7 a ye you would not tolerate in your own 
ee 


wl =, hed the individual communion ser- 
ly. Are you open to conviction? 

Wou A pad Tike to see a list of the churches in 

which it is used and know the satisfacti » ‘t gives? 

pone Pe ir Sree book—tt Leg A all about 

rial outfit sent free on request. 

UNION OUTFIT CO., Dept. ©, Roctester, N. ¥. 
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Rhode Island Autumnal 
Conference 


The one-lay session of the conference which 
oceurs in the autumn was held with Edgewood 
Chureh, just outside the city limits of Providence, 
in Cranston Town. Rey. A. 8. Hawkes and his peo- 
ple proved truly apostolic in the grace of hospitality ; 
they were “ given ”’ to it wholly. 

The conference theme was, The Holy Scriptures, 
and the three sessions were conducted under the 

ubdivisions, Inspirational Power, Teaching Power, 


Regenerating Power. Strong addresses were made | 


by Dr. Nutting of Providence, Rey. F. H. Decker 
of Westerly, Rev. C. E. Gordon of East Providence, 
and by Rev. Byron Gunner, the last named on The 
Scriptures Among Negroes. Laymen were repre- 
sented on the program by Lawyer Warren R. Perce 
and by W. H. Small, superintendent of Providence 
publie schools, the latter speaking on The Bible in 
Character Building. 


A business item was the voted suggestion to the | 


Free Evangelical Church, made in the truest fra- 
ternal spirit, to consider the wisdom of disbanding 
as a separate church, instead of building another 


house of worship, and, by connecting themselves | - 


with Congregational churches near their homes, 
strengthening those already well located. 


| Do You Know What It Means 
| to Cure Constipation 2? 


It means to turn aside and throw out of the 
body all the woes and miseries caused by a 
clogged up system, and they are many. Con- 
stipation means that the bowels are weak, so 
that they cannot keep up that constant motion 
the doctors call peristaltic action. When that 
stops pocmges cease, the blood begins to ab- 
sorb the poisons through the walls of the in- 
testines and thus disease is scattered every- 
where. Death often lays its foundation in 
this way. Torturing diseases like dyspepsia, 
indigestion, kidney troubles, liver complaints 
heart disease, headaches and a hundred and 
one other complaints start that way. A cure 
must come through toning up, strengthening 
and invigorating the bowels. This can be 
easily, gently and permanently done by Ver- 
nal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine. It is a tonic 
laxative of the highest class. It builds up 
the bowels, restores the lost action and adds 
| new life and vigor. Only one small dose a 
day will positively cure constipation of any 
degree by removing the cause of the trouble. 
Try it. A free sample bottle for the asking. 
} A Remedy Co., 122 Seneca Bldg., Buffalo, 


All leading druggists have it for sale. 


The messenger of the general missionary work | 


heard by the conference was Dr. Duncan of the 
Sunday School Society, substitute for Secretary 
Boynton, whose illness prevented his coming. 

F. RP. 


Lord, grant us eyes to see 

Within the seed a tree, 

Within the glowing egg a bird, 

Within the shroud a butterfly. 
Christina Rossetti. 





The Old Camper 
has for forty-five years had one article in his supply 
—Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. It gives 
to soldiers, sailors, hunters, campers and miners a 
daily comfort, ‘‘ like the old home.’’ Delicious in 
coffee, tea and chocolate. 





WHITE STAR LINE sttvccs 


Twin Screw Express Steamers 
BOSTON DIRECT TO THE 


MEDITERRANEAN via ,zoreEs, 

} Gibraltar, Naples, Genoa, 
Marseilles, Algiers, Alexandria, 

SAILINGS AS FOLLOWS: 

Romanic, Dec. 5, Jan. 16, Feb. 27, Apr. 9. 

Republic (New), Jan. 2, Feb. 13, Mar. 26. 

Canopic, Jan. 30, Mar. 12. 

Ist Class, 875 and #80 upward, according to date of 

sailing. Berthing lists now open. 
(QUEENSTOWN i .,. vanes 

BOSTON (TIVERPOOL = ;SERVICE 

Cretic, December 10, Cymric, December 24. 


For plans and further information, apply at 
Company’s Office, 77-81 State St., Boston. 
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‘The | 
OR Lake Shore £& 
oun Limited” [iim 


Absolutely nothing better in travel facili- D AR 


ties is afforded on any trains than is pro- 
vided on the ‘Lake Shore Limited”’ 


between 
Chicago and New York in 
Chicago and Boston - in 


Its buffet, library, smoking, dining, sleeping and observa- 
tion cars are the acme of dignified elegance and possess 
every possible appliance and facility (including Booklovers 
library, stenographer, ladies’ maid, baths, barber shop, etc. ) 
tending to enhance the comfort and pleasure of the traveler. 


Each way daily over the 


Lake Shore 


and Michigan Southern Railway 
in connection with the New York Central and Boston & 
Albany roads, beyond question the most convenient and 
satisfactory route between the great commercial centers. 
Send six cents in postage for the following books: 
‘Lake Chautauqua,”’ 


5 


‘* Privileges for Lake Shore Patrons,’ 
“Quiet Summer Retreats,’’ ‘‘ Lake 
‘* Book of Trains ’’ to 


A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, Ohio 


24 Hours 
264 Hours 


Shore Tours,” and 








Minneapolis 


Duluth 


Four fast trains daily leave Chicago 
at 9:00 a.m., 6:30 p.m., 10:00p.m. 
and 3:00 a. m. via the Chicago and 
North-Western Railway. These fast 
trains are equipped with all the con- 
veniences of modern railway travel. 
One of them. the electric lighted 


Limited 

leaving at 6:30 p. m. has Pullman 
drawing-room and compartment sleep- 
ing cars, buffet smoking cars, Book- 
lovers Library, dining car, free chair 
cars and day coaches. Other trains 
are equipped with Pullman drawing 
room sleeping cars, cafe and parlor 
cars and free chair cars. 

Tickets, sleeping car reservations and full 

particulars on application. 
W. B. Kniskern, Pass’r. Traffic Mgr. 


nwe9 





Burlington 
Route 


California 
Excursions 


Leave Chicago and St. Louis on 
certain days every week in Pull- 
man tourist sleeping cars. Each 
is personally conducted by aspecial 
excursion agent, who does much 
to make the overland trip interest- 
ing and entertaining. 

These excursions travel over the 
Burlington Route from Chicago to 
Denver, over the Scenic Line past 
the grand Rocky Mountain scenery 
by daylight, thro’ Salt Lake City, 
and over the Southern Pacific to 
San Francisco or to Los Angeles. 

This is without question the most 
intensely interesting ride in all 
America. 

A postal card request will bring 
two publications about California 
that are worth sending for and 
worth reading. 

P. 8. EUSTIS, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
CHICAGO. 
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Tangles 


[ For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, ete., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congreqationalist. ] 


77. A CROP OF RYE 
(Example: Yeoman-ry.) 

1. | sing of my rye in strains that are sweet, 

And rye surely its mainstay will be. 

. In merry old England rye has a firm seat, 

. Rye distrusts them o’er Treland’s sea. 


eats 


5. Through portals of rye, both stately and grand, 
3. We hastily make our next rye; 

. The rye that is guarding on either hand 

. Bows with rye as we pass by. 


. The rattle of rye when we're safely inside, 
. Makes us hope that the rye is quite firm; 

. Rye rumors of dangers that always betide 
. Make our peace of mind quite a rye term. 


. Emblems of rye in each of the halls 

. Show the building a rye; then, to be ; 

. ‘Tis arye thing to hang them on yenerable walls 
i. The owner.thus shows rye degree. 


7. In the town of rye this tale is told, 
. Within a rye brimful of sound ; 
. A bit of rye it doth enfold, 
And in my rye is its meaning found. 
K. C. B. 


CONCEALED MUSICIANS 


(How many and what musical composers are 
hidden?) 

He gave his head a wag nervously, and then 
a bob. A change would do him good, for he 
has had pain enough, and elsewhere he may 
feel better. I saw Ebers go with him to the 
park. Ere long they will go to the beach to 
Mr. Sullivan’s house, which has a barn by it, 
where a man will deliver, directly, goods 
bought by the gross in Ithaca, and will have a 
juneh with a chop in it. SIG, 


78. 


79. RIDDLE 

In peaceful arts I am well skilled ; 

I spin and weave and firmly build ; 
And in the hunt I’m known to fame, 

A very Nimrod after game. 

E. H. PRAY. 
THE PRIZE WINNER 
Dorethea! Dorothea! how do you do it, dear? 

Do you live on fishy diet? 

In your brain do cobwebs riot? 

Do you deal in arts of magic? 


Are you Mystic, deep and tragic’ 
Dorothea! oh my dear! why do you act so queer? 


Such are the lines appended to the neatest 
of the many lists of answers received to 74, 
the latest clever tangle from the versatile Doro- 
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thea. This list came from E. H. Pray, Chelsea, 
Mass., but as he waives any claim to the prize in 
favor of a lady contestant, the perplexed editor has 
at last bestowed the prize for the versified answers 
of Mrs. Osear W. Noble, Waterbury, Ct. As 8pace 
does not permit the printing of her fifty-eight lines 
in full, these few lines must be taken as indicating 
the character of the whole: 


The weary writer, tired of desk and pen, 

Sets out, on foot, to woo sweet rest again ; 

Then “ The Excursion ” draws his steps away 

Through fading “ Autumn Woods”; he notes decay, 

And sees, with saddened eyes, “The Death of th’ 
Flowers” 

That grew beside “ The Brook” in summer hours. 

At length he came out by the ancient mill, 

And little “‘ Hamlet”; empty, dark and still 

Most of its houses stood ; upon the plain 

A single person reaped the late-grown grain. 


The Traveler lingered on from day to day, 

‘Til robin with “ The Raven” southward went, 
Then on “ The Shepherd’s Calendar’”’ he bent 

His eyes, to find “ The Seasons” were severe 
Ofttimes in that plaee, through the changing year. 
Kindly he spoke and wrote of humble friends, 
Though “ Satires ” usually his pen forth sends. 


Individual acknowledgment of the many other 
excellent lists received must be omitted, although 
it may be said that another unusually good lot of 
answers in verse came from Miss Alice Kimball, 
Providence, R. I. Credit for other answers is 
given: J.C. B., Brooklyn, N. Y., 75,76; E. H. Pray, 
Chelsea, Mass, 75, 76; C. D, F., Newburyport, 
Mass., 75, 76; E. B. D., Springfield, Mass., 70, 
71, 73; R. W. H., Worcester, Mass., 70, 71, 73; 
Mrs. E. E. Cole, Boston, Mass., 70, 71, 72, 73, 75; 
Allen. Boston, Mass., 70, 71, 73; Riverside, Med- 
ford, Mass., 71; Nillor, Middletown Springs, Vt., 
70, 71,72; A. J. D., Dover, N. H., 71. 


ANSWERS 


9 
a. 


Autumn Woods. 3. 
4. The Brook. 5. Ham- 


74. 1. The Excursion. 
The Death of the Flowers. 
let. 6. The Miller’s Daughter. 7. The Task. 8. 
The Solitary Reaper. 9%. The Skylark. 10. The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel. 11. The Banks of Doon. 


12. Highland Mary. 13. The American Flag. 14. 
The Battle of Blenheim. 15. The Rivals. 16. The 
Lost Leader. 17. Auld Lang Syne. 18. The De- 
serted Village. 19. The Traveler. 20. Cradle 
Hymn. 21. Table Talk. 22. Pleasures of the 
Imagination. 23. Pleasures of Hope. 24. One 
Word More. 25. The Last Rose of Summer. 26. 
The Raven. 27. The Shepherd’s Calendar. 28. 
The Seasons. 29. Satires. 

75. With-in. 

76. 1. Ayr,ray. 2. Caen,cane. 3. Como, coom. 


Dover, drove. 6. Elvas, slave. 
7. Ely, lye. 8. Etone, tone. 9. Kiel, like. 10, 
Leon, lone. 11. Orel, lore. 12. Revel, lever. 15. 
Seres, seers. 14. Tours, routs. 15. Ulm, lum. 


4. Cork, rock. 5. 


Not till we are ready to throw our very 
life’s love into the troublesome little things 
can we be really faithful in that which is least 
and faithful also in much.—James Reed. 

















Stock Reducing Sale 


OF GREAT IMPORTANCE TO YOU 





334 to 50 


We are offering our excellently assorted Stocks of 


RELIABLE AND ATTRACTIVE MERCHANDISE 


AT A SAVING TO YOU OF FROM 


Holiday Goods are crowding in wpon us — Stocks are large and must be 
reduced, for we must have room, hence our 


Tremendous Price Reductions 


Per Cent. 





GILCHRIST 





BOSTON’S FASTEST GROWING DRY GOODS STORE 
Washington St., through to Winter St. 


COMPANY 
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Thanksgiving 
Glass and China 


In the Dinner Set department will 
be seen the largest, most valuable and 
comprehensive line ever shown by us 
at this season, including new designs 
of Oyster Plates (shapes for crushed 
ice); also Fish Sets, Entree Sets, 
Rich Course Sets. 

Extra large Turkey Platters and Plates 
tomatch. In the Dinner Set Exhibit 
will be seen many stock patterns, in 
sets or parts of sets, always readily 
matched—an advantage appreciated by 
experienced housekeepers. 

Having enlarged our Glass Room 
in a way to classify the different lines 
of Crystal Cut Ware, the ordinary 
Pressed Glass and the Rich Carlsbad 
Colored and Gold Glass in full table 
services or in parts of dozens as re- 
| quired. 
| We invite inspection of those inter- 
| ested in seeing the wonderful advance 
'in Foreign and American creations 
in this department. 

An extensive line of bric-a-brac in the 
Art Pottery Rooms, including rare 
specimens for cabinets, also for wedding 
and complimentary gifts. 

Purchasers selecting now can have 
reserved and sent at date desired. 


Jones, MeDuffee & Stratton Co. 


CHINA, GLASS and LAMP MERCHANTS 


(SEVEN FLOORS) 


120 Franklin, Cor. Federal St., Boston 


Street cars marked “ Federal’? may be taken 
from either railway terminus to our door. 





Sufferers from 


Bright's Disease 
z Diabetes J 


CURE 
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. 
A Diamond Anniversary in 
* . 
Michigan 

First Chureh, Romeo, celebrated its seventy-fifth 
anniversary, Oct. 26, 27. The observance led off 
with a banquet in the church parlors, with 275 per- 
sons present, Rev. E. A. Berry, pastor from 1884-89, 
acting as toastmaster. An afternoon was devoted 
to reminiscences, with reports from various depart- 
ments. The Eastern Association held its sixty- 
third anniversary in connection. 

A large audience greeted Dr. E. A. Berry of At- 
lanta Seminary and Dr. J. W. Sutherland of North 
Church, Detroit, the former speaking on The Edu- 
cational Problem in the South and the latter on Our 
Congregational Heritage: What Shall We Do with 
11° 

Romeo was the second Congregational church 
organized in Michigan. The charter members, a 
small band of New Englanders, true to the best 
New England traditions, established an academy 
and a church. They erected a building which was 
used as a schoolhouse during the week and asa 
meeting house on Sunday. This joint oecupancy 
continued until 1842, when a commodious church 
house was built, which, in turn, gave place in 1876 
to the present edifice, one of the most complete and 
attractive in the state. 

The population has never exceeded 2,000, but 
the early inhabitants were characterized by indus- 
ary and thrift, and many amassed moderate for- 
tunes. Education was highly prized, and for years 
the town was noted for the large number it sent to 
college. The church membership has been 832. 

Since 1843 (the records prior to that time were 
diestroyed by fire) the church has raised for be- 
nevolences $41,000, and for current expenses, §131,- 
©00. Within ten years many of the older genera- 
tions have died, and numbers of the young people 
have moved to Detroit, forty miles distant, and 
to other cities. This exodus has greatly impover 
ished the Romeo church, but has enriched others, 
those of Detroit especially, some of whose most 
efficient members “ were born in her.” 

The church is trying to adjust itself to changed 
conditions, and to continue the splendid work 
which has characterized its past. Rev. Gainer P. 
Moore is closing a successful pastorate of six 
years JLW. 8. 


Colorado Association 


It met, Oct. 20-22, with First Chureh, Colorado 
Springs. The pastor, Dr. J. B. Gregg, is the Nestor 
of Colorado Congregationalism, having served this 
¢«hurch for more than twenty-one years. A new 
$24,000 parish house for Bible school and social 
purposes was thrown open. 

Colorado Springs is a city of 30,000 people, with 
an atmosphere of culture, wealth and intellectual- 
ity. Its inspirations are from above, wafted from 
the eternal mountains or breathed from its insti- 
tutions of religion, philanthropy and education. 
Among the last named Colorado College has rec- 
ognized pre-eminence. Magnificent leadership has 
characterized the work of President Slocum and 
his coworkers during fifteen years, till today wit- 
nesses an entering class of 104, and a material 
equipment which, though inadequate, is ever en- 
larging to the growing needs. 


A Ministers’ Institute preceded the association. | 


Such themes as Shakespeare’s Moral Teaching as 
Illustrated in Othello, Macbeth and King Lear, 
The Manliness of Browning, and Helps to Long 
Pastorates were presented; studies of Jonah, Ga- 
latians and Ephesians were given; and reviews of 
Peabody’s Jesus Christ and the Social Question, 
Fairbairn’s Philosophy of the Christian Religion 
and King’s Reconstruction in Theology. The in- 
stitute proved instructive and stimulating. The 
viewpoints taken were broad, comprehensive and 
progressive. 

The keynote of the association meeting was in- 
tellectual virility and moral earnestness leading to 
such a comprehension of truth as shall meet the 
problems and needs of the age. The Church was 
«onsidered in three addresses: Its Mission as a 
Social Foree, by Rey. J. M. Markley; Its Power, 
Sphere and Vocation, by Evangelist Veazie; Its 
Supreme Need of the Presence and Power of the 
Spirit to Vitalize, Organize and Utilize, by Dr. 
¥. T. Bayley. President George of Chicago Semi- 
nary preached on the note of authority, of utilita- 
rianism, and of love, represented respectively in 
the faiths of Hebrew, Greek and Christian, as the 
inspiration to moral regeneration, and he found in 
sacrificial love the only power great enough to ac” 
complish the end sought. 

To cure popular ignorance of the Bible, Rev. S- 
C. Dickinson prescribed a rebirth of home religion, 
public instruction in fundamentals of religion and 





morality and improved methods of Bible school in- 
struction. Dr. Gregg effectively showed how the 
Church needs to be guided explicitly in its religious 
thinking and helped to the intellectual formulation 
of its faith. House to House Teaching was treated 
by an expert, Rev. N. O. Bartholomew. 

Education claimed one session, President Slocum 
speaking in the interest of the college and Presi- 
dent George for the seminary. Rev. R. W. Gam- 
mon showed How a Minister Can Succeed as a 
Pastor—by being first a manArue to himself and 
his people, morally sound, intellectually free and 
virile. 

Rev. F. M. Sheldon spoke strongly on The Note 
of Authority and Communion in Preaching. Au- 
thority is inner, not outer, belongs intrinsically 
neither to ritual, creed nor book, but alone in truth, 
convincing the mind and so firing the affections. 

Missions, reforms and church finances received 
careful consideration. The meeting marked a defi- 
nite step forward in Colorado Congregationalism. 

H. H. W. 


Nebraska Congregationalists 
Gather 


They met, Oct. 19-22, at Geneva. This church, 
under the energetic leadership of Rev. Thomas 
Griffiths, had made ample provision for the asso- 
ciation, and gave it hearty welcome. The program 
was of unusual merit, and interest was sustained 
throughout. 

The associational sermon was by Dr. G. W. 
Crofts on The Glory and Defense of Zion. The 
moderator was Rey. S. I. Hanford, whose genial 
ways and firm grip on business won enthusiastic 
commendation. The address by the retiring mod- 
erator, Rev. G. E. Taylor, was on Jonathan Ed- 
wards, a chaste and fascinating description of the 
land and environment of Edwards, who was. pre- 
sented as man, thinker, pastor and preacher. 

Our benevolent societies were ably represented. 


Dr. W. A. Rice spoke for ministerial relief; Rev.- 


T. M. Higginbotham gave a vivid and realistic pic- 
ture of the A. M. A. work among the mountain 
whites; Miss M. D. Moffatt spoke with great power 
in behalf of home missions; Dr. J. H. House of 
Salonica gave a thrilling account of the work in 
European Turkey; and Sec. Theodore Clifton pre- 
sented the cause of the Congregational Education 
Society. 

Of special interest among the topics was Cultiva- 
tion of the Imagination in Christian Life and Ser’v- 
ice, discussed by President Bradley of Iowa Col- 
lege. He emphasized the historical imagination, 
which has in it primarily a prophetic element, and 
urged Congregationalists to come together at the 
great Des Moines meeting next October, which he 
believed would be epoch-making in the history of 
our churches. The underlying thought in the pro- 
gram, Present Day Aspects of Christian Life, found 
expression in its strong papers and addresses. 

This resolution was adopted and ordered sent to 
the next National Council as a testimony of the 
position of the Nebraska churches: 


Whereas, There is at the present time a move- 


Continued on page 673. 








SCOTT'S EMULSION 
makes pale, thin children fat 
and chubby. Overcomes 
wasting tendencies and brings 
back rosy cheeks and bright 
eyes. 

It’s surprising how quickly 
children respond to Scott’s 
Emulsion. It contains just 
the element of nourishment 
their little bodies need. They 


thrive on it. 

Even a few drops in the 
baby’s bottle have a notice- 
able effect for good. Nothing 
better than Scott’s Emulsion 
for growing children. 

We'll send you a sample free upon request, 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street. New York. 
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Absolutely Pure. 
Extra Strong. Full Weight. 


Simply shake and the deed is done. 

No nutmeg wasted on the grater. 

No small pieces to throw away. 

Most convenient — Most economical. 
Ask your grocer for Slade’s 


Natmeg, in sifting-top tins, 
and refuse inferior kinds. 


If It’s “‘Slade’s” It is Pure and Good. 
D. & L. SLADE COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 












Massachusetts Monumental Co. 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 
We wish every one who thinks of parmhesing a memo- 
rial to “SEND FOR OUR FREE LET.” 
Designs and estimates cheerfully furnished free. 


“Granite, Marble, Broaze. Ag 


is highly recommended as a preventive of 
Colds and Influenza 
and as a specific remedy for 
Typhoid 
and Malarial Fevers. 
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E. FOUGERA & CO., 26-30 
N. William St., N.Y. 
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Nebraska 
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ment looking toward a closer federation and pos- 
sibly organic union of different denominations with 
the Congregational body; Therefore Be it Re- 
solved, That we hail hopefully the movement for a 
closer association with sister denominations, trust- 
ing to find in it the beginning of that consumma- 
tion of Christian fellowship so long desired and 
prayed for by the Church. The end sought is worth 
sacrifice, and while we still cherish the constitutive 
principles of our order—the independence of the 
local church and the fellowship of the churches— 
with a conviction too profound to be surrendered, 
we stand ready to sink personal preferences and 
all non-essentials of method and tradition, that we 
may strike hands in love and labor with the wider 
fellowship. 


to the next 
Rey. W. 8. 


These were elected state delegates 
National Council: Dr. M. A. Bullock, 
Hampton and Hon. W. A. Selleck. 

The devotional hours gave an uplift, inspiration 
and tone to the meetings which will abide as a 
Sweet memory. 

The Nebraska Home Missionary Society, which 
meets in connection with the association, elected 
Dr. J. E. Tuttle president. Superintendent Bross’s 
report showed much good work done, and that 
more could be accomplished in unchurched places 
if we had the “sinews of war.” It was voted to 
incorporate the society, and a hearty vote of com- 
mendation was given Dr. Bross, expressing the 
love and esteem of the churches. 

Chadron, in the northwest corner of the state, is 
the place of the next meeting. M. A. B. 


A Gospel of John Conference 


The first all-day conference for study of the 
gospel of John met in First Baptist Church, Provi- 
dence, Oct. 21. 

A committee representing several denominations 
have arranged a series of such monthly gatherings 
for the winter. It is the extension of the work done 
last year upon the same book. 

The program of Bible scholars to lead in the sepa- 
rate periods was unusually attractive, including 
Professor Beardslee of Hartford Seminary, Prof. 
C. F. Sitterly of Drew, Prof. W. A. Stevens of Roch- 
ester Seminary, Prof. H. 8. Nash of the Episcopal 
Theological School, Cambridge, and Dr. A. C. Dixon 
of Boston. 

Prof. W. W. White of the Bible Teachers’ Training 
School of New York outlined the whole gospel 
with crayon helps for the eye. The strong closing 
address upon Power to Become the Sons of God 
was by Rev. Floyd W. Tomkins of Philadelphia. 

It was a rare day of spiritual Bible study. There 
was no other attraction for the large audiences. 
The scholarly speakers generously gave themselves 
to the service and their gift was heartily appre- 
ciated. A second conference will occur Noy. 11. 

Pr. 





A FOOD RESCUE 
Whata Physician's Wife Found Out, 





The wife of a well-known physician of Oak- 
land, Cal., was brought back to health and 
strength by food alone at a time when she had 
prepared to die. 

She says of her experience: ‘‘I am the wife 
of a physician and have suffered from catarrh 
of the stomach more than ten years, durin 
which time I suffered untold agonies of min 
and body for I could not eat solid food and 
even liquid foods gave me great Low, 

**T was brought at last to confront the crisis 
of my life. I actually made ready for my de- 
parture from friends and husband for I ex- 

to die. When in that state I was in- 

uced to try Grape-Nuts and the wonderful 

effects of this f prove completely that all 
my trouble was due to improper feeding. 

ye to improve immediately and my 
weight increased until I have gained 20 | sapere 
since I began the use of Grape-Nuts, while my 
stomach is as sound and well as ever it was 
and my husband gives all the credit for my 
wonderful recovery to Grape-Nuts. I have 
no set time for eating Grape-Nuts but just 
feast on it whenever I please. I wish I might 
tell my sisters everywhere of the marvelous 
health and stre giving, flesh building 
elements of G Nuts.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. a 

i) e 


Look in each wage for a co 
famous little book, e Road to Wellville.” 


| 
| 
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Withdrawal of Ministerial 
Standing 


Charges of immoral and unministerial conduct 
were preferred against Rey. H. A. Johnston, whose 
last pastorate was at Clayton, N. Y., and Rev. J. 
Frank Forsythe, whose last pastorate was Parish- 
ville, N. Y. 
sustained, both names were stricken from the roll 
of the Black River and St. Lawrence Association, 
and ministerial standing was withdrawn from them. 

H. A. LAWRENCE, 
Chairman of Committee. 


The following minute was unanimously adopted 
by the Kalamazoo (Mich.) Congregational Associa- 
tion: 

In view of the fact that Rev. J. D. Howell be- 
came a member of this association on false repre- 
sentations, and has since, been adjudged guilty of 
unministerial and unehristian conduct, it is reeom- 
mended that his name be dropped from our roll 
and this action be published in our denominational 
papers, F. W. Bush, registrar. 


Our Readers’ Forum 


A Proposed Plan for a State 
Advisory Board 


At a meeting of the Congregational Club 
of Lincoln, Neb., Oct. 13, one speaker, allud- 
ing to the well-recognized lack of many of our 
churches in power of initiative vigor of admin- 
istration and vital relation to the general life 
of the denomination, strongly urged some 
movement toward establishing a central, uni- 
fying and guiding agency for the churches of 
our state. The suggestion as it developed in 


public and private discussion shaped itself | 


into this plan : 
1. The appointment by the State Association 


of an advisory board composed of two of its | 


members and the home missionary superin- 
tendent. 
2. The employment by this board of a com- 


petent man to act as its secretary and as | 


pastor-at-large, the salary of such secretary 
to be largely secured by the amount now paid 
for clerical services by the Home Missionary 
Society and by returns from evangelistic 
work done among the churches. 

3. The endeavor on the part of such board 


(a) To act as an information bureau for the 
churehes concerning all matters of common 
denominational interest. 

(b) To aid the home missionary superinten- 


dent in founding churches where needed and | 


to develop weak fields. 


(c) To advise and aid pastorless or divided | 


churches in so far as they are willing to accept 
such help. 

(d) To promote the circulation of denomi- 
national periodicals. 

(e) To put up the bars against unworthy 
ministers and evangelists. 


(f) To act as a state committee on benevo- 


lences, holding missionary rallies and seeking 
in all ways to stimulate gifts. 


It is believed that a board so constituted | 
would be able to discharge these functions 


effectively since it would have two executive 
officers giving their whole time to the work. 
The board of course would be simply a re-en- 
forcement of the home missionary superin- 
tendent seeking to do for all the churches 
what he now is endeavoring to do for the 
home mission churches and to do it in a meas- 
ure impossible to a single worker. 

The idea was suggested that somewhere 
along this line may lie the adjustment of our 
independent polity to the connectional system 
of the Methodist Protestant and United Breth- 
ren Churches. It is certain that we cannot 
give up the independence of the local cburch. 
But may it not be that in a voluntarily ac- 
cepted agency of advice and help our churches 
may secure the advantages of episcopal super- 
vision without its assumption of authority? 

H.C. H. 


After due process, the charges being | 
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The lady who wishes 
to be fashionably 
gowned must have her 

arments made to order. 

eady-made suits lack 
individuality and rarely ° 
have either style or fit, ‘ 
because they are made 
up by the thousands for 
ready-made figures. 
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ade garments, but 
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Tailored Suits, $8.00 to $40.00 
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} Handsome Skirts, $4.00 to $20.00 

Stylish Jackets, $8.00 to $35.00 
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women of taste and experience in matters of dress, 
| ) who will, if you desire, aid you In selecting styles 
| \ and materials. When you send us an order, they | 
will look after it while it is in the cutter’s and 
tailor’s hands, and will give it the same care and ? 
attention that it would have were it made under 
your personal supervision. 

Catalogue and a large assortment of the newest 
samples will be sent free by return mail to any pert 
of the United States. Ask for new WIN R 
CATALOGUE Ne. 52. Mention whether you 
wish samples for Suits or Cloaks, and about the coi- 
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NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 


Established 15 years. 
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Eczema 


Salt Rheum, Ringworm, Itch, 
Acne or other skin troubles, 
promptly relieved and cured by 


-Hydrozon 


This scientific germicide, which 
is harmless, cures by killing 
disease germs. Used and 
endorsed by the medical 
profession every where. Sold 
by leading druggists. If not 
at yours, send 25 cents for a 
trial bottle. The genuine bears 
my signature. Accept no 
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Dr. B, F. Bye’s Oils for cancers and tumors are 
& painless cure. Most cases are treated at home. 
Send for book telling what wonderful things are 
being done. Gives instant relief from pain. 

ress Dr. B. F. BYE, 300 N. Ill. St., Indianapolis. tnd. 
POE all Kinds of Church and Sunday School 
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The Business and Financial 
Outlook 


Curtailment of business activity in some 
quarters has been evident during the past 
month. As yet, however, it is impossible 
to say how much of this represents the natural 
reaction from the pronounced prosperity of the 
past few years; and how much is a reflection 
of the timidity of capital due to the unfavor- 
able conditions in the stock market. It is a 
noteworthy fact that up to the present time 
the only industry to show signs of serious 
decline is the iron and steel industry, which 
has enjoyed extraordinary prosperity for some 
years. The curtailment of the dividends on the 
common stock of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration was the first public announcement 
that the top of the boom had been passed. 
Sinee then other companies in that or closely 
allied lines of industry have reported heavy 
decreases in earnings. 

These companies derive a large part of their 
revenue from the railroads, which are the lar- 
gest consumers of iron and steel products in 
the country. The railroads, almost without ex- 
ception, continue to report increased earnings, 
and a heavy volume of traffic in sight. A num- 
ber of important projects for improvements 
planned by the railroads have been postponed. 
Railroad companies have curtailed their orders 
for steel rails, steel bridges, and new equip- 
ment. They have done this, not because 
decreased earnings necessitate the action, but 
because the condition of the money market 
and the general temper of the country call for 
conservatism. 

The monetary situation is by no means 
serious. The banking institutions are quite 
well supplied with funds. The movement of 
money from the East to the West, in connec- 
tion with the movement of the crops, is but 
just beginning, whereas, usually, at this time, 
it is nearly over. This is due to the lateness 
of the crops, and to the diminished export de- 
mand resulting from the high prices. This 
Westward movement of money will tie up 
funds for several weeks to come. 

The export demand for our products shows 
some increase. While the price of cotton is 
artificial and abnormal to a considerable ex- 
tent, it is evident that an actual scarcity of 
the product exists. Manufacturers here and 
abroad are realizing this fact, and are purchas- 
ing for immediate needs. A sharp decline in 
grain would be welcomed by business inter- 
ests, as it would stimulate the foreign demand, 
which now is far below the average. 





LIKED HIS “NIP” 


Not a Whiskey but a Coffee Toper. 


Give cotfee half a chance and with some peo- | 


ple it sets its grip hard and fast. ““Up toa 
couple of years ago,’’ says a business man of 


A new feature is the exportation of iron and 
steel products. This movement has but just 
started, but promises to assume considerable 
proportions. Fortwo years or more this coun- 
try has been importing large quantities of 
these products. The reversal of the move- 
ment is eloquent testimony to the curtailment 
of domestic consumptien. 

The sterling exchange market has been fairly 
strong, but has ‘declined recently to figures 
very close to the gold importation point. In 
ease of any unexpected advance in domestic 
money rates it will be possible to draw gold 
from Europe. 

The several failures of banking institutions 
that have occured of late were caused by the 
locking up of large amounts of capital in the 
attempted flotation of securities of industrial 
or other companies. In no instance was the 
failure due to conditions in legitimate busi- 
ness. This tendency of trust companies, and 
even national banks, to use the money of their 
depositors for doubtful speculative enterprises, 
has received a much-needed blow. Institutions 
have handled the funds entrusted to them with 
far less conservatism than the directors thereof 
would handle their individual funds. 

The suit brought against the officers of the 
United States Shipbuilding Company has been 
the theme of much discussion. Wall Street 
has indulged in a great deal of preaching with 
a high moral tone. It has pretended to have 
been greatly shocked by the disclosures. The 
testimony proved that in the incorporation of 
the company the subsidiary companies were 
appraised above their actual value, and re- 
ceived securities nominally worth far more 
than that value. It proved that underwriters 
and promoters received large commissions in 
cash and securities, for which no tangible re- 
turn was given. These things are condemned 
justly. They were known to the merest tyro 
in the street long ago, however. The official 
statements made by the United States Steel 
Corporation, and the syndicate which floated 
that huge bulk, contained open proof of all 
these things. 

The stock market is recovering from its 
long debauch. It sowed the wind; it. has 
reaped the whirlwind. The harvest, as is 
proper, has exceeded the sowing. A saner 
view of the situation exists. The laws of 
nature operate as inexorably in the stock 
market as elsewhere. In the long run the 
bad will be separated from the good. It is 
possible now for any man with good judg- 
ment to draw the line with a large degree of 
accuracy. 

From the present visible indications it seems 
probable that for some time to come the vol- 
ume of business will decline to some extent. 
There is absolutely no reason to expect a 
period of adversity such as was experienced 
ten years ago. Some reductions in wages are 
almost certain. While the business pros- 


| perity was at its height many demands of 


Brooklyn, N. Y., ‘‘ { was as constant a coffee | 


drinker as it was possible to be, indeed my 
craving for coffee was equal to that of a drunk- 
ard for his regular ‘nip’ and the effect ef the 
coffee drug upon my system was indeed de- 
plorable. 

**My skin lacked its natural color, my fea- 
tures were pinched and my nerves were shat- 
tered to such an extent as to render me very 
irritable. I also suffered from palpitation of 
the heart. 

“It was while in this condition I read an 
article about Postum Food Coffee and con- 
cluded to try it. It was not long before Pos- 
tum had entirely destroyed my ing passion 
for coffee and in a short time The entirely 
given up coffee for delicious Postum. 

** The change that followed was so extraor- 
dinary I am unable to describe it. Suffice it 
to say however that all my troubles have dis- 
appeared. I am my original happy self again 
and on the whole the soothing and pleasant 
effects produced by my cup of Postum make 
me feel as though I have been ‘landed at 
another station.’ 

** Not long ago I converted one of my friends 
to Postum and he is now as loud in its praise 
as Iam.” Name furnished by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


famous little boo e Road to 


labor were granted that would not have been 
granted ordinarily. One of the most serious 
possibilities of the future for business and 
finance is the labor question. 


An Italian Church in Pilgrim 


Town 


An ecclesiastical council was held, Oct. 24, in 
the Cordage Chapel at North Plymouth, Mass., to 
recognize the Italian Evangelical Congregational 
Chureh, recently organized by Rey. Enrico Rivoire, 
pastor of an Italian church in Boston. A work has 
been carried on among the Italians at North Plym- 
outh for about three years. The Church of the 


| Pilgrimage and the Massachusetts Home Mission- 
| ary Society have shared in the expenses, and for a 


considerable time the former directed the work. 
The new church starts with thirty members, eight- 
een of them men. Nine who have been converted 


during the year join on confession. The chureh 
Look in each gs ve for a copy of the | 


ellville.”’ | 


was needed and bids fair to do good work in a com- 
munity where Italians are numerous. EK. M. B. 
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THERE IS GREAT DANGER IN 
CATARRH. 


lf Left to Run Its Course Unchecked, 
It Often Causes Death. 


Catarrh scatters its poisons through- 
out the entire system. The stomach and 
lungs are affected by the droppings that 
fall into the throat and are swallowed 
during sleep. Dyspepsia, inflammation 
of the stomach, -bronchitis and consump- 
tion are the results. The blood also 
becomes contaminated and carries the 
poisons to all parts of the system. Fre- 
quently in the more advanced stages, the 
bones of the head become decayed and 
the air passages are a putrid mass and 
create a stench so foul and offensive as 
to be unbearable. The expression, “ rot- 
ten with catarrh,’”’ is not overdrawn or 
exaggerated. 

Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets strike at the 
root of this terrible, odious disease and 
eradicate it from the system. They are 
a constitutional remedy that cleanses the 
system thoroughly of all poisons and 
purifies the blood. Under their influence 
the head becomes clear, the discharges 
at the nose and droppings into the throat 
cease, the lost sense of smell is restored, 
the eye brightens, the foul breath be- 
comes pure and sweet and the odious, 
disgusting disease is thoroughly expelled 
from the system. 

A Cincinnati man says: ‘I suffered 
the misery and humiliation of catarrh for 
twelve years. My case became so aggra- 
vated that it seriously interfered with all 
my business relations. The disease be- 
came so offensive that I would not ven- 
ture into any one’s presence unless it were 
absolutely necessary. I tried every rem- 
edy that I could get hold of. Some 
helped me temporarily, but as soon as I 
ceased taking them, I would relapse into 
the old condition. 

‘Finally a friend told me of Stuart’s 
Catarrh Tablets and insisted that I try 
them. I had about despaired of ever 
finding help, but bought a box anyway. 
I began to notice the improvement within 
twenty-four hours after I began taking 
them. Before the first. box was gone I 
felt like another man. I kept up the 
treatment till I had taken three boxes 
and was entirely cured. I have never 
had a recurrence of the trouble from that 
day to this. My head is clear‘and well 
and none of the offensive symptoms of 
the disease ever trouble me. It has been 
two years since I stopped taking them.” 

Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets are for sale by 
all druggists at 50 cts. a box. 





IN KITCHEN UTENSILS 


FREEDOM From POISON 


Boston 





New York 


ABSOLUTE PURITY 





The Biue Label on ewery piece proves our 
statement. 


When you buy Kitchen-Ware, buy 


AGATE NICKEL-STEEL. 
LALANCE @ GROSJEAN MFG. 





co. 
Chicago 
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First 


in the 





In the emergency hos- 
pitals Pond’s Extract is 
valued because of its 
power to stop bleeding ; 
because of its efficacy in 


reducing inflammation ; 
in relieving pain; in pre- 
venting blood poison! 
It’s the remedy that 


Saves Life 


For the home there is no 
other “first aid” so 
sure as Pond’s Extract 
—the old family doctor. 

Beware of watered 
witch hazel, often of- 
fered as a substitute on 
the plea of cheapness. 
At its best it is worth- 
less; at its worst it is 
dangerous. Ifyou want 
to be sure you must get 
Pond’s Extract. 


Sold only in sealed bot- 
tles, under buff wrapper. 








Sgr ons BELL FOUNDRY 


CHURCH, PRALend —~h-wy <4 BELLS ce 
? inca» E. Ew Paieponn Cov? SoMa, 


Wiahent 
The New 25 Volume ~ 
of The Expositors’ Bible 


This has been entirely out of the market 
for some: months but a new edition is now 
ready and orders can now be promptly filled. 
Do not confuse this Authorized Edition with 
the pirated edition in small type and cum- 
bersome form, issued without authority and 
without payment to the authors or original 
publishers. This authorized edition is from 
the same plates‘as the old edition at $73.56 list, 
but we sell it for 


$15.00 net 


or $16.00 on the installment plan. It isa 
great bargain and at this very low price teach- 
ers and Bible students other than ministers 
may well afford to buy it. 














Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, OCT. 30 


Mrs. F. L. Holmes presided, and spoke of 
God’s power in the world. A recent letter 
from Mrs. Daughaday of Sapporo, Japan, 
was read. She says, ‘There is far more 
than usual to encourage, and perhaps the 
country was never so open to the gospel be- 
fore, nor the people in such a thoughtful, 
serious frame of mind,” and gives the follow- 
ing illustration: ‘‘A young man, a member 
of one of my Bible classes, became a believer 
and at once an outspoken, aggressive Chris- 
tian, although naturally gentle and modest 
in character and manner. After graduating 
from the Sapporo Agricultural College last 
year, he entered the army for a short term 
of service. This exempts him from con- 
scription, though he will belong to the re- 
serves and must serve in the ranks at any 
time of special need. At the time he and 
other recruits enlisted, they were told by 
the commanding officer to write an essay, each 
selecting his own subject, that some idea might 
be gained of their characters. His theme was 
True Heroism, and he emphasized the point 
that physical courage was not sufficient, that 
the true hero must also possess moral bravery, 
the basis of which is Christian faith. This 
made the colonel very angry, and he re- 
marked, ‘ Evidently this man needs severe 
discipline.’ For months he was treated with 
the utmost rigor and knew that he was under 
a ban. One day he was summoned by this 
officer for a conversation that- lasted many 
hours, at the end of which the officer said, 
*On the whole I believe I like Christians; 
they are more temperate, more moral and 
reliable than other soldiers.’’’ This man dis- 
tributes Christian literature every month in 
his regiment. 

Miss Myra Proctor, for many years a worker 
in Aintab and vicinity, was warmly welcomed. 

Miss Madoline Campbell, a trained nurse, 
who is to accompany Dr. Ruth Hume to Ah- 
mednagar, was introduced. 

Mrs. E. M. Bliss emphasized the need of 
prayer for the home constituency, among 
whom there is sore need of a spirit of real 
self-sacrifice. 


Churches that have splendid piety are fail- 
ing today for lack of a little common sense. 
They are incapable of taking a new grip of 
the situation, of facing new facts and changed 
conditions. They are not organized for vic- 
tory; they do not deserve it. Think for me, 
says Christ; study facts for me. Cast your 
burden upon the Lord. Yes, but take up the 
burden he casts on you. Think for the king- 
dom, organize for the kingdom, give for the 
kingdom.— Rev. C. Silvester Horne. 


CURED TO STAY CURED. 


Mrs. S. T. Roberts, Clinton, La., sent a 

stal card uest for a trial bottle of 

rake’s Palmetto Wine to Drake Formula 
Company, Drake Block, Chicago, Ill., and 
received it premeey by. return mail with- 
out expense to rs. Roberts writes 
that the trial bottle of this wonderful 
Palmetto Medicine proved quite sufficient 
to completely cure her. She aor: 5B 
trial bottle of Drake’s Palmetto Wine 
cured me after months of intense pho A org 
My trouble was Inflammation of Bladder 
and serious condition of Urinary organs. 
Drake’s Palmetto Wine gave me quick and 
entire relief and I have had no trouble since 
using the one trial bottle.” 

Pn Palmetto Wine cures évery such 

to stay cured. It is a true unfailin 
ones for Sea er Bladder an 
Prostate T Troub - — ggg meg 
Congestion or en there is 
Constipation, Drake's 5 "Palmetto Wine pro- 
duces a gentle and natural action of the 
bovaas and cures Constipation immediately, 
eured. One small dose a day does 

il ‘th s splendid work and any reader of 
The Congregationalist ma tte it by 
writing to Drake Formula Com ease 
Block, Lake and Dearborn Streets, tts, Chi 
Iih., for a trial bottle of Drake’s Palme to 
Wine. It is free, and cures, A letter or 
postal card is your only expense. 
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WHAT SULPHUR DOES 


For the Human Body in Health and 
Disease. 


The mention of sulphur will recall to 
many of us the early days when our 
mothers and gunimothers pave us our 
daily dose of cared and molassess every 
spring and fall 

t was the universal spring and fall 
“blood purifier,’ tonic and cure-all, and 
mind you, this old-fashioned remedy was 
not without merit. 

The idea was good, but the remedy was 
crude and unpa atable, and a large quan- 
ag had to be Caben to pet any effect. 

owadays we get all the beneficial ef- 
fects of sulphur in a palatable, concen- 
trated form, so that a single grain is far 
more effective than a tablespoonful of the 
crude sulphur. 

In recent years, research and experi- 
ment have proven that the best sulphur 
for medicinal use is that obtained from 
Calcium (Calcium Sulphide) and sold in 
drug stores under the name of Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers. They are small choco- 
late coated pellets and contain the active 
medicinal principle of sulphur in a highly 
concentrated, effective form. 

Few people are aware of the value of 
this form of sulphur in restoring and 
ace my | bodily vigor and health: sul- 

hur acts directly on the liver, the excre- 

ry organs and purifies and enriches the 
blood by the prompt elimination of waste 
material. 

Our grandmothers knew this when they 
dosed us with sulphur and molasses every 
sje and fall, but the crudity and impur- 
ie ordinary flowers of sulphur were 

ten worse than the disease, and cannot 
compare with the modern concentrated 
preparations of sulphur, of which Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers is undoubtedly the best 
and most widely used. 

They are the natural antidote for liver 
and kidney troubles and cure constipation 
and purify the blood in a way that often 
surprises patient and physician alike. 

Dr. R. M. Wilkins while experimenting 
with sulphur remedies soon found that the 
sulphur from Calcium was a ty to any 
other form. Hesays: ‘For liver, kidney 
and blood troubles, especially when re- 
i from constipation or malaria, [ 
have been surprised at the results ob- 
tained from Stuart’s Calcium Wafers, In 
patients suffering from boils and pimples 
and even deep seated carbuncles, I have 
repeatedly seen them dry up and disap- 
pear in-four or five days, leaving the skin 
clear and smooth. Although Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers is a proprietary article, 
and sold by druggists, and for that reason 
tabooed by se physicians, yet I know 
of nothing so safe and reliable for consti- 
pation, liver and kidney troubles and es- 
pecially in all forms of skin disease as 
this remedy.’’ 

At any rate people who are tired of 
pills, cathartics and so-called blood ‘ pu- 
rifiers,”” will find in Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers a far safer, more palatable and 
effective preparation. 
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OPIUM Ect 


have been cured by us. Treatment can eA, toes 
Write The Or. J, L Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 








The world-known household remedy for cuts, 
sore throat. 
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o 
It is clean. 
A weekly treasury of good reading edited with 
a high purpose. 


It is trustworthy. 


The editorial and other articles are written by 
recognized authorities. 


It is freely illustrated. 


The most popular artists are constantly em- 
ployed to illustrate its pages. 


It is instructive. 


The mission of The Youth’s Companion has 
always been one of education. 


It is entertaining. 


The gospel of good cheer and amusement is 
not wanting in a single page. 


e 7 4 
It is impartial. 
The Companion suits everybody because the 
claims of all classes are carefully considered. 


It is American. 


The best of American life and endeavor has 
been pictured in its columns for 76 years. 





It is.a library in itself. More than 200 of the most famous 
living men and women contribute to it yearly. 

It is read by all the family. The Companion’s Serial and 
Short Stories captivate both young and old. 

It is the best investment of $1.75 for family life. Every 
week’s issue is a help in character-building. 













New 
Subscription 
Offer. 


Every New Subscriber who cuts 
out and sends this slip or the name 
of this paper at once with $1.75 
will receive: : 


FREE 


All the issues of The Companion 
for the remaining weeks of 1903. 


The Thanksgiving, Christmas and 
New Year’s Double Numbers. 
The Companion Calendar for 1904, 
lithographed in 12 colors and gold. 
Then The Companion for the 52 
weeks of 1904— a library of good 
reading for every member of the 
family. v98 


Announcement for 1904 and Sample Copies of the Paper Sent to Any One on Request. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 

















